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Lectures. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





A COURSE of mx ADVANCED LECTURES on ‘THE AGE OF 
ERABMUS. will owe at KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, by 
P. alts + A. af £28. x paeeeass 10, 13, 17, 20, 24, 

. miss: t icke' 
snd - os eaapecat Pp. ¥ 3 HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 








Gdurational. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at 
Durham by WUMEN, will be available in 1914: Six Scholarships of 
70l. per annum ; one of i per annum ; Three of 301. The Examina- 
tion for these isin JUN 

The Winifred Foster Bcholarship of 301.; Four Exhibitions of 201. 
These are given on the result of the Matriculation Examination, an 
the next Examination begins APR 

Women Stucents must either reside tn the Women’s Hostel, or live 
as a by -y—2 with Parents or Guardians in Durham, or within 


rain. 
ated pre ular ly THE PRINCIPAL OF THE WOMEN’S 
ST ab ars P ase, Durham, or THE CENSOR OF HOME 
ot Shot Bailey, Durham. 








ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP FXAMINATION on mene ue 
andi9. TEN SCHULAKSHIPS OFFE — 50l. to 201. 
NOMINATIONS reducing the necessary 451. a year. mx a 
xamination arranged to suit candidates. - — Full particulars from 
THE PRINCIPAL or BECKETA ARY. 


fA CRRCULAUBAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.. — 
for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1 

Science, ‘Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Kiding and Shooting ta taught. * wee 

open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get P; 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, May 20 
next, the Senate will proceed to elect EXAMINERS in the following 
Departments for the year 1914-15 

FOR THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

The Examiners appointed will be called upon to take partin the three 
Matriculation Examinations of the year. The remuneration of each 
Examinership consists of the inclusive annual salary set forth below. 
Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Principal. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND OF SOIENCE. 
ONE in Lose, 85l 


A 50l. 
ONE = MATHEMATICS (Elementary and more Advanced). 1602, 
ONE BOT f 


in EL©M &NTARY 
N ) ERAL. GR0GRAPHY. 601. 

ON* in FLEMENTARY PHivsion 

ONZ in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. “71. 

In each of there Subjects there are two Examiners, but in each case 
one of the present Examiners is eligible, and offers himself for re- 
— except in English, where there are two vacancies 

‘andidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any 
saaintion of their cea | Neng may think desirable, on or 
= MONDAY, February 23. t is particularly desired by the 
— that no application of a7 kind be made to its individual 
embers.) 
If testimonials are submitted, three copies at least of each should 
sent. ‘'riginal testimonials should not be forwarded in any case. 
if more than one Examinership is applied for, a separate complete 
application, —_ copies of testimonials, if any, must be forwarded 


in respect of each. 
By Order “ ion Pas Senate, 


iy MIERS, Principal. 
University of London, South Kensington, ew 
February, 1914. 


S° UTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, 
BATTERSEA. 


WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL for the above College, to 
commence duties on AUGUST 1.—Candidates, who must be Members 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, should a ERP ly for particulars and 
form of application to the Rev. BNOUCH 1s aL estminster Training 
College, 130, Horseferry Road, London 8. 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








Miscellaneous. 


ANTED, a SCHOLAR to revise and to form 

for publication a Philosophical and Theological Work of 

serious interest.—Box 2029, Athenwum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Journals, Diaries, Log-Books, 

elating to the early days of E Australian, New Teolend. and 
Polynesia are desired by the LIBRARIAN OF THE MITOHELL 
LIBRARY, SYDNEY, who is at og ona wan to London.— 
Communications to be addresse Mr. RIGHT, care of 
Messrs. Truslove & Hanson, Lid, 153, oxford Direct. Ww. 








RANSLATION, Research, Indexing, Articles, 
and other Literary Work. Classics, French, German, Italian, 
nish, Portuguese. Varied experience. oderate terms.—Miss 
5 LBY, 25, 8t. Stephen's Road, Bayewater. 


RANSLATIONS into English from French, 
German, Italian, Seenich, Pertuquers Dutch, Dano-Norw 
and Swedish. Research work CURTIS, M.A., 10, Har Dgey 
Park, Crouch End, N. Tel. 93 Yo 








A. (London) wishes SCHOLASTIC or 

Saou WORK. Has done some Research work. 
History, Literature, Classics. Experienced. Good tontinentals and 
references.— Box 2011, Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British a and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
i ting.—A. B., Box 1062, meena Press, 








) greens el (choice of Schools and Tutors 

ratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of quceeseful Army, Civil Service, and ge Tutors, sent (free of 
charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, POWE et 
SMITH & FAWCKTT, School Agents aon ee 1833), 34, Bedfor: 
Street, Strand, W.C. Telephone--7021 Gerrard. 


OODHOUSE GROVE SCHOOL, 
NEAR LEEDS. 

WANTED, a resident HEAD MASTER for the above School, to 
commence duties, if possible, on MAY Minimum salary 3201.— 
Candidates, who must be vane Methodists and Graduates of a 
British | ey ee oe Bn fe in ene and form of 

the Rev. ‘T, Secretary of the Board of 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY fost. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT 8TREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, ae, Chaperoen Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Keaders, Introduced for Home an 
recommended, and Poy Totten with full ~ A tis 
on application (personal or Mhrel Hey tter) Cy requirements. Saice 
10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. 





HE CURE OF STAMMERING. 
Mr. J. BRETHERTON HADLEY receives a few Resident 
Pupils for the treatment of Stammering. reful supervision in the 
intercourse of home life. Sea and Down air. Testimonials and full 
particulars on application.—Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 








Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate Sarto aoeiontions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF 
PHYSICS, tenable at the Royal Holloway College. The salary will 
be 600/. a yea : in ie ene at Man, or 5002 a year with board and 
furnished residence during College terms in the case of a Woman. 
Applications (twelve copies), together with copies of not more than 
three testimonials and the names a not more than three references, 
must be received not later than by first post on MONDAY, March 9. 
1914, by THE ACA ger REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South sington, 8.W., from — gr ta rticulars may be 
obwained. © ENRY A LERS, Principal. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN FRENCH, to 
begin work in October next. Salary ~ per annum. 
for further particulars apply to . M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








PPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT MASTER 


at ae, EDWARD VII. SCHOOL, JOHANNESBURG, 
SOUTH AFRIC. 
e High intone for the Union of South A 


anagement for ‘Wesieyan naa d amy Schouls, 120, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, London, 8.W. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF THREE ASSISTANT Mery eeene 
TO THE EDUUATION DEPARTMENT OF HONG KO 


HE Secretary of State for the Colonies senieen 
THREE ener zane pecaeeees for the EDUCATION 
DEPA| RTMENT, G KO 

Candidates who am c between 2 a and 2 ears of age will be preferred. 

All the Mistresses are uce evidence of trolning, and 
one - them should be quali nent to yy Kindergarten Subjec 

istress is reqsired to be able t» teach Arithmetic, Religious 
Knowledea, ey English Language and Literature, and Geography 
up to the sggndard of the Senior Uxtord Local Examination, and also 
ao subject® of each of the oe groups of subj+cts :—Gro' roup I, 
French, Sewing, Swedish Drill; Group I]. Music (Piano), Domestic 
Economy, Drawing, German, Latin 

The engagement will bein the first instance for three years, and if 
at the end of the time their service has been satisfactory the Assistant 
Mistresses will be pla if mutually agreed, on the pensionable 
establishment of the Colony. 

A salary at the rate md 2001. for each of the three years of the 
engagement will be paid to the Assistant Mistresses, and, subject to 
the permission of the Director of Education, they may undertake 
private tuition. Half anlary will be paid from the date of embarka- 
been from England, and full salary from the date of arrival in the 

If an Assistant Mistress is placed on the pensionable 
-- - S, her salary will be at the rate of 2301. a year. 

One of the mag pen 78 includes residence. 

Free passage is provided. 

Further information may be — from THE SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. Scottish candidates 
should ay V7 to hing f SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, 
Whiteh mii .ondon, 8. 


K 2" EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SCHOOLS OF ART, MARGATE AND RAMSGATE. 
WANTED, a FIRST ASSISTANT ART MASTER. Candidates 
must be thoroughly competent in Design and Art Crafts, and be 
able to teach with method. Salary 1301. per annum, rising by two 
annual increments of 101. to 1501 “ annum.—Forms of application 
may be obtained from Mr. E. BROOKE, Town Clerk's Office 
Margate, and should be returned to the Head Master, Mr. G. C. 
DUXBURY. School of Art. Margate, as soon as possible. Canvassing 
will be considered a disqualification. 
By Urder of the Committee, 
RAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Sessions House, Maidst 











January 28, 1914. 








ASSISTANT one ER for KING EDWARD viL Hook 
*'The appointmen 

The Soetaeass ‘which ney be resident, will be to Grade A of the 

Classification for High Schools, at a salary of 4401.-201.-5600. 


annui 
Candidates should possess a University De 
general qualifications necessary for Assistant 
cations in English, including a knowledge of P’ 
wen omy be. anpertence, and should be able to aus and ‘take part in 
qhey should be unmarried, and about 30 years of a 
The selected candidate wili probably be required to ‘take the highest 
work in the School in English, and might be made responsible for the 
direction of much of the rg work in the lower classes. 
.. Applications and eueae should be addressed, in covers marked 
C.A.,” to THE SECKETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, 8.W. Scottish Candidates should apply to THE SEORE- 
TARY, Scotch Education | Department, Whitehall, London. 8.W. 
e selected candidate will be required to take up duty at Johan- 
Resburg as soon as can convening be arranged. 


in Honours, the 
asters, —_— qualifi- 








PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


MISTRESS WANTED IMMEDIATELY to work in Preparatory 
pen ey ey of School. (Boys only, from age of 8.) Must be specially 
ned for this work. Salary at rate of 100/. per annum —Apply to 
THE HEAD MASTER. A BROWARTH, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Preston, January 31, 1914. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are Vishay eat to 


der win’ MSS. o- onty int 5 pigteer work of 
all kien dealt with by expe 





Twenty years’ experience.—2, PUiemente inp, W. wn 


ri 
11, Bream's Builds Ol Chancery Lane, London, KE 


OTICE TO AUTHORS.—Writers who require 

any help or ngsiotance in od rale ot. er. works should com- 

muunicate with Mr. STA igs SPRIGG, Literary Consultant, 

$1, Charing Cross, Whitehall, 8. W. For oo’ years Hon. Literary 
Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists. Fees moderate, 








PEECHES. —Matter supplied for all occasions. 

Subjects suggested. os co-operation for busy men.— 

Write SECRETA London General Information Service, 111, 8t. 
Stephen's House, Westesinoter. 


ANTED.—ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S 
COLOURED PRINTS, &c. 4 , or singly.— 
ARUNDEL, 34, Cecil Road, Muswell Hill, N. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or Single 
Specimens PURCHASED at the BEST MARKET PRICES for 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 














Cupe-Writers, Xe. 


UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE- aoa ka with complete accuracy, So. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copi: ag 
known Writers.—M. STUART, "Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


UTHORS’ MSS. (8d. per 1,000) and Type- 

writing in all its branches carefully and promptly executed. 

Gheas Carbon Copies. Duplicating. Excellent testimonials.—Miss 
. FLINT, 57, Moorgate Street. 


[YPE- -WRITING of every description carefully 

and promptly executed at home. 8d. per 1.000, 15,0006d. per 

Du licating and Copying, ‘Translations, Shorthand Cambridge | "nom 
iss NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


YPE-WRITING.—Novels, Short Stories, 

Essays, Lectures, and a carefully and accurately 

COPIED, 8d. per 1,000 words.—R. A. HAWTHORN, 58, Lavender 
Sweep, Clapham Common. 

















YPE-WRITING of every descri olen carefully 

and grosaptly cpscuted, ed oe Duplicating and Carbon 

Copies. Authors’ MSS8.. Essa: and Sermons a_speciality.—F. 
QUININGBROUGH, 13, Harcourt Street, Newark-on-Trent. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 

all kinds of TYPE. WRITING executed promptly and accu- 
rately, ‘ul. per 1.000 words. Carbons 2d. per 1.000 First-class refer- 
ences.—A. M. P., 19, Bute Street, South Kensington, 8.W. 


MMe -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
5 7 A goa Tripos, Girige Latee, Cambridge ; Intermediate 

Research, Revision, shorthand. * CAMBRIDGE 
ayer. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


Mee. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
—- a Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
M. KLNG, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 
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Sales by Auction. 


Engravings relating to North America and Napoleon. 
M*rise SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ya sate hd pang he tt their House, No. 13, Wellin 
ON February 9, and Following 
ot 1 Todo SS ENGRA Vinds. rela shed North America an 
Napoleon L, the Ly GS a distinguish American Gentleman 





Mog be viewed. Catalogues may be hoe le copies, con- 
taining 3 Plates, price 1s. each. 





Valuable Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


Meant SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= Eo by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 11, at 1 o'clock 
Fae 1 tvaluable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
ENTS Te onan ng, the Property of Mrs. JANET ROSS, the 
DALL H4ZELDINE, Esq. pyoqeant Historical 

Mavessione 5 OUastle Menzies, Perthshire, N.B., 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues ts be had. 








A Collection of Stone Implements, d:c.. formed by 
CUMBERLAND CLARK, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their 13, Wellington 


House, No. 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THU RRD ‘he 12, at 1 o'clock pre: 
treet, were ELEOTION OF STONE 1 wer MENTS, formed by 
COMBERLAN! ND OLAR. 22, set ton Park Gardens, W., 





and a OOLLI 10 NTS from Denmark, 
formed by the late JENS KORSGAARD ENSEN, Esq., of Vejen. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Choice Collection of Aldines. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL - AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Weltinsten 

Street, Stran G., RIDA ¥, February 13, at 1 o'clock 

$ neice COLLECTION | UF ALDIN ES, and other EARLY PRINTED 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Early Italian Pottery. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ont, iv AUC’ TION, os their House, No. 13. Wellingto: 
Street. Strand, W. on MO peereeey 16, oat) mer bay, 4 
at 1 o'clock precisely. 2 the COLL BGT! ONS of TALI 
ER med by Signor AVVOOATY MARCIONI #. Conaliane 
CAPITANO TuoAT LLL, of Orvieto. 
May be viewed two days ‘prior. ‘Catalogues may be had. Ill ited 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


BALES ‘travel fi'S, thels Great Rooms, King Strest, Bt. Jaunes's 
Square, the Gales commencing atl o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, February 9, OBJECTS OF ART 
AND VERTU, from various sources. 


On TUESDAY, February 10, ENGRAVINGS 
by the OLD MASTERS and MODERN ETCHINGS and ENGRAV- 


On WEDNESDAY, February 11, OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE ty of the late ‘Dr. JOHN 
BRIGHOUSE, the late Col. TORN HILL, and others. 

On THURSDAY, February 12, DECORATIVE 
qoanieoes and TAPESTRY, the Property of the late Sir GEORGE 

MBWELL, Bart., and PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE UB- 
JROTS of the te Dr. JOHN BRIGHOUSE, and others. 

On FRIDAY, February 13, MODERN PIC- 

seen, the Property of the late HENRY MUNGALL, Esq., and 





Engravings. 


PUrtick & SIMPSON willSELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on FRIDAY, 
Fe’ Vobrosry 10, of tes at ton nese past 1 ad precisely, a COLLECTION 

NGS = ENGRAVINGS, also Fancy Subjects, 
Pontreite Views, Battie Scenes, Scriptural aad Classical subjects, 








Water-Colour Dra 
Books and Manuscripts, including ~ ow mtg ps the late 
Mrs. HUSSEY, + Srom other 
ties. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL Lby AUCTION, 
their Boma 47, _ Leices W.C., DURING 
FEBRUARY, BOOKS a” MANUSCR IP ‘s. “tnchading the above 
brary, comprising anaard Works - all branches of Literature 
— First Editions of a ens, ray, Ainsworth, Jefferies, 
Scott, and others— the Fine arte Architecture, Runes, 
Sport and Travel— Books with Coloured Plates—Kare bay 
Books and Bindings, &c., further particulars of which will be duly 
announced. 








Printers. 


THEN2ZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
JRAnce Printer of the Atheneum, ad Queries 
SUBMIT ESTIMATES for nll ieinds 2 K, Ewe 
ani’ PE ni PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Breum's Buildings, 








copies, containing 6 Plates, price 18. 6d. eac' 





Valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
aver: ION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, February 11, and Two Following 6, at 1 o'clock, 
VALUA aL BOOKS, comprising Foster's Miniature Painters, Special 
Edition, 2 vols. handsomely bound—a Set of the Vriginal Riitions wt 
the Works of J. H. Jesse, 23 vols., in uniform morocco 
Jackson's Works, 14 vols. e ticth jonary ‘of National Biography. 0 asf 
~—Brinkley’s Japan, 12 vols.—Illustrated Books on India and Rare 
Plate. including Bien» Po Ancient and Modern 





o 
7 also Original Water-Colour 
Drawings for the Naval Chronicle by Nicholas Pocock—Pen and Ink 
Sketches by George Cruikshank, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Law Books, including the Professional Library of 
the Hon, Mr. JUSTICE BUCKNILL (retiring), and 
other Properties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancer: 

THORSDAY, February 19, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE Lt Law 8 BOOKS. 

joclating the onane ‘operties, comprising a Complete Set of the 

ree suother Set complete to 1913—Reports in 

the Various } Lord B 


ibury’s Laws of England, 25 vols.— 
Text-Books—Office +o by ke. 





The Stock of the late B. F. MEERA, of Bath, and other 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will _ SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancer: 
TUESDAY. February 24. the ENTIRE BTOCK OF BOOKS ct 
the late Mr. B. F. MEEHAN, of 32. Gay Street, Bath, com- 
sing Rare and nary Books’ on Bath and Modern Works on 
he same—To cal Books — Travel — Bibliography — Art — 
Music—Standard xks in all Departments of Literature. Also 
a large selection of Recent Publications from the Library of a 
Reviewer—Remainders—Ac. 





The Extensive Library of the late J. H. JACOBY, Esq., 
removed from Nottingham. 


M*xtons HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 
AUOSION. ponine MARCH, the EXTENSIVE LIBRAR 

he late J. OUBY, Esq., removed from 32, The Ropewalk, 
Nottin — (by. —% .. of the Fxecutors), comprising Incunabula and 
Early s—Rare Books in Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century English ey ys oy Works—Sporting Books 
with Coloured Plates Edit 





Manuscripts and Autographs, the Property of the late 
Prof DO WDEN. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 
pocorn, puaine MARCH, MANUSCRIPTS and AU’ 

GRAPHS, from the wee ION of the late Prof. DOWDEN, 
including thé Urigioal MS. of the fbaenion of = Tobie Matthew 
(1640) — Interesting Literary K+ Historical M88. the Let 
and Kighteenth Centuries—Autograph Letters S Original by 
Fielding. Crab Grabbe, Wordsw Southey, Browning, Tennyson, Rone tt! 

man, &c.—Urigi nal ae jograph Poem by Swinburne, and 
panned relatt: g to the same, 





Oriental Books ; also the Modern Library of a Gentleman 
(deceased). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, DURING MAROGH, an EXTENSIVE COLLEC. 
TION of WORKS in Literature, English and Foreign—Texts of 
Tr: ab the i eae Tibrary 4 a Gentleman, 6 comprising 
a 
Standard Works in all branches of Literature. 
Catalogues of the above Sales. uae © ready, will be forwarded 
on applica 





THE BLICK IN 
THE HOME. 


ITS IMPORTANCE TO LITERARY 
MEN. 


The adoption by many Royal personages of 
the new Aluminium Blick Typewriter, which is 
carried in its leather case with compartments for 
Stationery, is but an indication of the growing 
demand and importance of these Typewriters in 
the Home, and especially to Literary Men. 

The innovation of the Home or Literary Type- 
writer, made possible by the introduction of these 
practical Aluminium Featherweight Blicks, which 
shine like silver, was inevitable. Such a machine 
was badly needed, and especially by literary folk 
and hen with considerable correspondence, for 
already over 160,000 are in use, not only in 
Libraries and Boudoirs, but in Offices and on 
many Ships in H.M. Navy. 

Amongst the present users of these Blick Type- 
writers are Ministers, Naval and Military Officers, 
Authors, War Correspondents, Journalists, Tra- 
vellers—in fact, they are used by people in almost 
every walk of life. 

ith an Aluminium Blick Typewriter in your 
Library you can accomplish goatigies of literary 
work. You can dispose of much pressing corre- 
spondence, and with the utmost ease. 


A FREE HOME TRIAL. 


The Blick Typewriter possesses many advan- 
tages not found in other machines, chief amongst 
which, perhaps, is the changing from one kind of 
type to the other, writing in almost every style of 
type (large or small), script type, and even imita- 
tion handwriting; also in Greek, Hebrew, and 
most Oriental languages, using them all on the 
same machine, changing from one to the other in 
an instant. 

The makers—The Blick Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
of 9 and 10, Cheapside, and 369, Oxford Street, 
London, W.—are so positive that the machine 
will actually captivate every one who tries it, that 
they offer to send one to your home for a free trial, 
carriage paid at their own risk. 

Please say whether “‘ Scientific” or ‘‘ Standard” 
keyboard is required, but in any case write for the 
booklet (No. 98), which tells all about the machine 
and how to operate it. 





THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted for the vigour of its 
comments on POLITICS and AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance and independence o¢ 
its criticism of LITERATURE, MUSIC, ART 
and the DRAMA. Its reviews of the latest books 
are contributed by critics who are authorities on 
their subjects, and are always varied and up to 
date. Signed articles of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a feature of each issue. 





Special Articles this Week: 


SOCRATES AND A MINIMUM WAGE 
By A. D. GODLEY 


MR. BALFOUR’S GIFFORD LECTURES 
*PARSIFAL’ IN LONDON 


THE SMALLER PARIS GALLERIES 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


THE DARLING OF THE GODS 
By JOHN PALMER 


SULLIVAN OPERA IN THE WEST 
By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN 





EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE No. 60.—Drawings, Engravings 


and BOOKS — Engravings after Turner and Girtin — Li 
Studiorum — Etchings by Ruskin, Palmer, &c. — Illustrated Books 
from the Kelmscott and Doves Presses—Works by John 
Ruskin. Post os Sixpence.—WM. WAKD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


W HEFFER & SONS, Lrp., Cambridge. 
e Secondhand and New Booksellers, Publishers, and Printers. 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES issued regularly. 

English Literature, Science, Mathematics, Oriental, Theology, Classics. 
Literary and Scientific Periodicals a speciality. 

Libraries Purchased or Valued for Probate. 

Telegrams and Cables, “‘ Heffer, Cambridge.” Unicode. 

Telephone 862. 


Books. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGU I make 
a special feature of in thpectal avy Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. nh list of 2,000 Books [ particularly want 

it free.— EDW. KER'S gg Nara John Bright Street, 
irmingham. Burkes Pee 
Large Paper, 16 vols., 61. 10s. eat x. 








ew, 158.—Walpole’s Letters, 
Collected Works, 8 vols., 37. 33, 





OOKS.—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 

ny foarte BOUKS, being Selections from several well- 

known Libraries, post free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 

R. ATKINSON, wn Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 
phone 1642 Sydenh arm. 





~ > 
IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
traved by G. and KR. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leeeh, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered tor Sale in the World. CATA 
apart issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
LTER T. SPENCER. 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








NOW READY. 
THE SIXTY-NINTH ISSUE OF THE 


EWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 
AND ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 1914. 


Full information in respect to Newspapers and Periodicals of the 
Empire, a Map of the British isles and a 
Ganetteer of all Foreign Countries. 





A remarkable book of reference and re for every business 
man. Post free, 2s. 6d. n 


C. MITCHELL & ©0., Lrp., 1 and 2, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


[Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &c., 
continued p. 214.] 
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-CONSTABLE'S 


NEW BOOKS 





MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 


By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 





Author of ‘Through Five Republics of South America,’ &c. Fully illustrated. 


21s. net. 


“Mr. Martin has here set it forth with a fullness of detail and an 
emphasis which make it deeply impressive...... We have not before met with 


it so admirably set forth as it is in this careful and complete study.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“‘Mr. Martin deserves credit for being an industrious collector.” 
Spectator. 
‘*Mr. Martin gives a faithful and painstaking account.”—Observer. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES ELIOT 
NORTON : 


from his Letters and Note-books. 
With Biographical Comment by Sara Norton and M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 


na 





2 vols, 21s. net. 

‘* Unusually interesting and representative.” — Atheneum. 

‘* A book not only to read but to keep and return to again and again.” 
Daily News and Leader. 





FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
A History of the La Tremoille Family. 


Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. By Winifred Stephens. 





“ At once solidly learned and agreeably written.” —Scotsman. 


THE DEPOT FOR PRISONERS OF 
WAR AT NORMAN CROSS. 








By Thomas James Walker, M.D. F.R.C.S. | 


Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘*Dr. Walker has written a more entertaining book than he may be 
aware of.” — Daily Chronicle. 


‘*An exceedingly interesting account...... Dr. Walker is to be con- 
gratulated on the charming manner which he has carried out his task.” 
Nation. 





‘‘We are delighted to visit in his company.”—Srxcrator. 


IN THE OLD PATHS. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d net. 


‘*When we cannot—or will not—go ourselves to visit the homes and 
haunts of our favourite writers it is an agreeable pastime for a winter 
evening to glance over the record of a more energetic admirer. Mr. Grant 
is a man of good taste, a sturdy rambler, and au agreeable writer. The 
collocation of these qualities has enabled him to give us a very pleasant 
book.” —Spectator. 





A NEW DISCOVERY OF THE OLD 
ART OF TEACHING SCHOOLE. 
In Four Small Treatises. By Charles Hoole. 
Master of Arts and Teacher of a Private Grammar School in Lothbury Garden, 


London. 7s. 6d. net. Edited witha Bibliographical Index by F, T. Campagnac 
Oil pono Gla iceman 


NEW VOLUME IN “CONSTABLE’S MODERN BIOGRAPHIES.” 


PAUL VERLAINE. By Wilfrid Thorley. 


With Portrait Frontispiece. Cloth, 1s. net. 








THE UNEXPURGATED CASE AGAINST 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


2s. 6d. net. By Sir Almroth E. Wright, M.D. F.R.S. | 


By Arthur Grant | 





|PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
VINCENT VAN GOGH. 


By his Sister, Elisabeth Du Quesne Van Gogh. Translated by 
Katherine S. Dreier. 





Small feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





Something of Van Gogh the man has already been learned from his 
| ‘Letters’ published last year. A further and intimate person-picture is 
| given in the ‘Personal Recollections of Vincent Van Gogh,’ by his sister. 
| The story of Van Gogh’s life, the growth of his ambition, his struggles with 
poverty and misunderstanding, and his final untimely death are told here 
by one of those who understood him best. ‘This bouk and the ‘ Letters’ 
are essential to the understanding of this remarkable man and painter. 


‘THE MINOR POEMS OF JOSEPH 
‘BEAUMONT, D.D. (1616-1699). 


Illustrated. 21s. net. Edited from the Autograph Manuscript with 
| Introduction and Notes by Floise Robinson. 
| 





‘‘They are a remarkable and characteristic instance of the seven- 
| teenth-century school of theologians, who brought in poetic art to recommend 
religious instruction and to record devotional meditations. To read them is 
| like visiting some old English church, and it cannot but please a sympa- 
| thetic reader to read them in a copy so interesting and so well edited as 
| this.” —Scotsman. 


A WAY OF LIFE. By Sir William Osler, Bart., M.D. 


F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine at the University of Oxford. 
82mo. cloth, 1s. net. 





} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By the Same Author. Uniform with the above. 


MAN’S REDEMPTION OF MAN. 
SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 


NEW _SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 
By W. L. GEORGE 








Author of ‘ A Bed of Roses,’ &c. 

‘¢ Mr. George’s achievement is notable in many ways.” — Times. 

‘*Mr. George’s brilliantly penetrating novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘It is exhilarating in its satire, its spirit, its openness, and its 
brilliance.” —Observer. 

‘“‘The work of a true artist.” — Daily Chronicle. 

‘¢The whole book is extraordinarily interesting...... We heartily commend 
| it.” —Daily Express. 


‘CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD 











Author of ‘ Success,’ ‘ Desire,’ &c. 
‘The author should please her public with ‘Cuddy Yarborough’s 
| Daughter.’ All the people talk like real people, and not like creatures in a 


~ | book...... Maud is perhaps the most vivid and most memorable study in the 


| pleasant, enjoyable story.” — Observer. 





_DUST FROM THE LOOM. 


| 
| By EDWARD NOBLE 
| 








Author of ‘ Chains,’ &c. 


‘* There is an individual and rather charming atmosphere about this fresh 
| story...... It is a sparkling tale that charms you as you go along.” — Observer. 


GRANNIE FOR GRANTED. 


| By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS 





Author of ‘The Professional Aunt,’ &c. 


‘‘It is pleasant to come across such a fresh and invigorating story as 
‘Grannie for Granted’ ; it makes one feel there is still something sweet and 
| wholesome left in the world, in spite of much modern fiction to the oaate f 
| ..Life’s little ironies are handled with humour in ‘Grannie for Granted,’ 
and over all a warm and loving heart reigns supreme.”— Morning Post. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Notes on Politics and His- 
tory. A University Address. By 

VISCOUNT MORLEY, 0O.M., Chan- 


cellor of the University of Manchester. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Father in God. _ The Episco- 
te of WILLIAM WEST JONES, 
D-D., Archbishop of Capetown and 
Metropolitan of South Africa, 1874- 
1908. By MICHAEL H. M. WOOD, 
M.A., Diocesan Librarian of the Diocese 
of Capetown. With Introduction by 
the Ven. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., 
and Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 188. 

Guardian. —‘* Mr. Wood is to be heartily 
congratulated on his life of the late Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town. All who read it will 
endorse the high commendation given to it 
by Archdeacon Hutton, who in a short but 
striking Introduction says that he believes 
the biography ‘will take its place per- 
manently among the ecclesiastical records 
of the British dependencies.’ ” 

SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Medizval Mind. A 


History of the Development of Thought 
and Emotion in the Middle Ages. By 
HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. Litt. D. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE BISHOP OF BLY. 
The Gospels in the Light 


of Historical Criticism. 
Reprinted from ‘Cambridge Theological 
Essays.” With a Preface on (1) The 
Obligations of the Clergy; (2) The 
Resurrection of Our Lord. By the 
Right Rev. FREDERIC HENRY 
CHASE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Crown 8vo, ls. net. 


BERNARD LUCAS’S NEW BOOK. 
Our Task in India: Shall 
we Proselytise Hindus or 
Evangelise India? By 

BERNARD LUCAS, Author of ‘The 


Faith of a Christian,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 





Sophocles in English 
Verse. Part II. Aias — Electra — 


Trachinian Maidens — Philoctetes. By 
ARTHUR 8S. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 
___ 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Training of the 
Memory in Art and the 


Education of the Artist. 
By LECOQ DE BOISBAUDRAN. 
Translated by L. D. LUARD. With 
Introduction by SELWYN IMAGE, 
M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Oxford. Second Edition. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Studio. —** The precepts of De Boisbaudran 
can be heartily commended to the attention 
of every teacher who is anxious to make the 
best of the material with which he has to 
deal; they point the way to far better 
results than are attainable under any other 
teaching system.” 





Astronomy: a Popular 
Handbook. By HAROLD JACOBY, 


Rutherford Professor of Astronomy in 
Columbia University. With 32 Plates 
and many Figures in the Text. 8vo, 
108. 6d. net. 
*," Macmillan's Soring Announce nent List 
post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





FROM PITMAN'S LIST 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS 


OF THE 


BRONTES 


By Mrs. ELLIS H. CHADWICK 


Author of ‘ Mrs. Gaskell : Haunts, Homes, 
and Stories.’ 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 44 Illustrations, 16s. net. 


In this fascinating volume, which will appeal to 
all interested in Bronté literature, the controversial 
problems that have gathered round the Brontés 
are dealt with from the standpoint of long and 
diligent research and personal interviews. The 
illustrations include sume hitherto unpublished 
portraite. There is also an unpublished letter 
from M. Heger, written in 1863, which explains 
the reasons for the long delay in the publication 
of the letters written by Charlotte Bronté to M. 
Heger. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MRS. GASKELL: 


Haunts, Homes, and Stories. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. Cheaper Edition. With 38 Illus- 
trations. 5s. net. 











WHO'S WHO IN THE 
THEATRE 


A Biographical (Universal) Record of the 
Contemporary Stage. 
Edited by JOHN PARKER. 

With Foreword by Sir H. BEERBOHM TREE. 
New Edition, enlarged and thoroughly revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, nearly 1,000 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
“*Absolutely pyramidal.”—Sir H. BEERBOHM TREE. 





FENELON : His Life and Works 
By the late PAUL JANRT. 
Translated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
VICTOR LEULIETTE. 
Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net. 

The Western Mail says: ‘This volume, with its copious 
notes. index, and appendix, is a striking tribute to the 
ability of the late Paul Janet. and a lasting memorial to 
the great Archbishop. It will be read with profit by every 
student of history, and will take rank among the chief 
books of biographical literature.” 


AUSTRIA OF the AUSTRIANS 


AND 
HUNGARY «iin HUNGARIANS 


(In Pitman’s ‘‘Countries and Peoples ” Series.) 
By L. KELLNER, PAULA ARNOLD, and 
A. L. DELISLE. 


Imperial 16mo, 34 Full-Page Plates, Illustrations and Map, 
cloth. 6s. net. 
The Globe says :—“ An excellent production. in which all 
the chief branches of national life are covered.” 


WINTER LIFE IN 
SWITZERLAND : 


Its Sports and Health Cures. 
By Mrs. M. L. and WINIFRED M. A. BROOKE. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2% pp. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Full-Page Plates, Maps, and other 
Tilustrations 3s. 6d. net. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


RUSSIA OF THE RUSSIANS 


By H. WHITMORE WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


In imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, with 32 Full-Page Plate Illus- 
trationsand Map. 6s. net. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
1, Amen Corner, E.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 
MEN AND MATTERS. 


By WILFRID WARD. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Contents.—Disraeli— Lord Cromer on Disraeli—George 
Wyndham—Mr. Chesterton among the Prophets— John 
Stuart Mill—Tennyson at Freshwater—Cardinal Vaughan— 
Cardinal Newman’s Sensitiveness— Union among Christians 
—The Conservative Genius of the Church—St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Medieval Thought—Cardinal Newman on 
Constructive Christian Thought—Reduced Christianity— 
Papers read before the Synthetic Society. 








CHEAP EDITION, WITH NEW PREFATORY MATTER. 
With 2 Frontispieces. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Life of John Henry Car- 
dinal Newman, _ xy witrrip warp. 


William Morris's Prose Romances 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net each Volume. 


A Dream of John Ball, and A King’s Lesson. 

A Tale of the House of the Wolfings. 

The Roots of the Mountains. 2 vols. (Not sold 
separately. ) 

The Story of the Glittering Plain. 

The Wood Beyond the World. 

The Well at the World’s End. 2 vols. (Not sold 
separately.) 

The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 2 vols. (Not 
sold separately.) 

The Sundering Flood. 2 vols. (Not sold separately.) 

** Begin with ‘The Wood Beyond the World,’ and, if you 

like romance at all, you will have tinished it and started on 

another before you have even asked yourself whether you 

enjoy it.”—The Times. 








A History of England from the 
Defeat of the Armada to the 
Death of Elizabeth. ficvxn ua 


CHEYNREY, A.M. 
LL.D., Professor of European History in the University 
of Pennsylvania. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. L., 16s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Clio, a Muse, and Other Essays, 
Literary and Pedestrian. {.or0iey 


TREVELYAN. With Map. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Reign of Henry VII. from 
Contemporary Sources. fhiroduction 


Introduction 
by Prof. A. F. POLLARD. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


net each. 
Vol. I. NARRATIVE EXTRACTS. [ Ready. 
Vol. II. CONSTITUTIONAL, SOCIAL, AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY. [| Ready. 


Vol. III. DIPLOMACY, ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 
AND IRELAND. [Nearly ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


+ . i t 
The Maid of France: Bins ps.Sery 
Death of Jeanne d’Are. By ANDREW LANG. 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








« A Story of Queen Flizabeth 
Uncrowned * andthe early | ife of Francis 
** Bacon,” as told in hia Secret Writings and 
in other Contemporary Records of her Reign. 
By C. Y. C. DAWBARN, M.A. Crown 4to, gilt Lop, 





5a. net. 4 

. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
National Defence v. Channel 
Tunnel. oascy kok time 





S il « A Storv of the Stone Age true for To- 
CTL: day. By EDWARD WILLMORE, Author 


of ‘ East London Visions.’ Crown 8vo, paper covers, 


ls net 
- A Few Little Tragedies 
Mostly True: and some Comedies, By 
GUY FLEMING, Author of * Life’s Little Tragedies,’ 
&c. Feap. 8vo, 48. net. 
“Guy Fleming has established himself already as one of 


not many skilful practitioners of the short story.” 
The Times, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON CHINA. 


Tae origin of the Chinese people and 
their language has long been the theme of 
wonder and ingenious speculation, and it 
does not cease to exercise its fascination. 
There have been times when the immigra- 
tion of the Chinese from Western Asia was 
spoken of as if it were a demonstrated 
fact; but of recent years the tendency 
has been to view the question in a more 
agnostic way. The wisest, perhaps, are 
those who say that questions of origin 
belong not to the beginning, but to the 
end, of science ; and the science of sinology 
is very far indeed from maturity as yet, 
even among the French. Others (with a 
touch of odium theologicum) seem openly 
to rejoice that the fact, as they regard it, 
of the strictly indigenous nature “of the 
Chinese is a fatal blow to the theory 
of the dispersion of mankind from any 
Tower of Babel. Between the two parties 
come those who declare that the Chinese 
re not mentioned in the ancient records 
of any nation but their own, and that 


Chinese and Sumerian. By C. J. Ball. 
_(Milford, 2/. 2s. net.) 
Unknown Mongolia. By Douglas Car- 


ruthers. 
net.) 

A Naturalist in Western China with Vascu- 
lum, Camera, and Gun. By Ernest Henry 
Wilson. 2 vols. (Methuen & Co., 1l. 10s. 
net.) 

Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking 
By E. Backhouse and J. O. P. Bland. 


2vols. (Hutchinson & Co., 1. 10s. 








(Heinemann, 16s. net.) 


apart from the Book of C Jenesis (which, i 

must be granted, does not specify tne 
Chinese) we have only the monuments 
and documents of the Chinese themselves 
to guide us, and these supply no evidence 
whatever as to the place or time of the 
nation’s origin, though they do seem to 
give some indication of the date of the 
beginning of civilization in China itself. 

Coming more particularly to the lan- 
guage, we find that it is only seven years 
since a well-known French scholar wrote 
in one of the best summary accounts of 
the Chinese language with which we are 
acquainted :— 

“Chinese is a primitive language. That 
is to say, it is derived only from itself. 
Dig down into its most ancient monuments ; 
you will find nothing but its own native 
foundations. French is derived from Latin, 
Celtic, Greek ; but no ancestors are known 
for Chinese. Whence are the sounds de- 
rived ? We do not know, and the com- 
parisons made with the sounds of the most 
ancient languages remain barren of results. 
Or do we ask about the writing? The 
study of its development through the ages 
leads us back to primitive drawings of the 
things which surround man emerging from 
the savage state, and such elementary 
designs might have been made identically 
at any point on the face of the earth, the 
models being the same for all. Certain 
graphic resemblances between two scripts 
in no way compel us to conclude that the 
writings had a common origin or that one 
was borrowed from the other.” 

This view has been endorsed quite 
recently by, perhaps, the most prominent 
student of the ancient Chinese script. 

But all this while Dr. Ball has been 
making his ** slender book ”’ ‘ Chinese and 
Sumerian ’ a serious collection of evidence 
to support the conclusion—which he thinks 
inevitable —that Sumerian and Chinese 
are to a great extent identical, or, as he 
suggests, derived from a common hypo- 
thetical parent in Central Asia. The book 
consists of an Index of References and 
Abbreviations, an Introduction on the 
Nature of Sumerian Writing, a Preliminary 
List of Similar Words, Initial and Final 
Sounds (their correspondence and parallel 
changes), the Chinese Classification of Cha- 
racters and the Sumerian Parallels or 
Prototypes, and Progressive Transforma- 
tion of Characters in Sumerian and Chinese. 
These introductory chapters are followed 
by a long * Essay towards 
Lexicon of Sumerian and Chinese,’ and 
‘A Sign-List’ in which old forms of 
Chinese characters are compared with 
Sumerian congeners or prototypes. The 
last list contains about 110 Sumerian 
signs, each with its sound, meaning, 
Chinese equivalent, and the sound and 
meaning of that in parallel columns. The 
alleged likenesses vary greatly in degree. 
Thus under No. 100 the Chinese—form, 
sound, and meaning—is identical with the 
Sumerian ; but a highlyexpert eye would 
be needed to detect any resemblance 
between the pair of signs which follow. Not 
much weight, however, can be attached 
to the likeness of the signs or characters, 
for, to our disappointment, we find that 
of the 900 or 1,000 words in the ‘ Com- 
parative Lexicon,’ only 91 Chinese words 





a Comparative | 


| 
| 
| 





are marked as having characters which 
show “traces of possible connexion with 
the linear form of the corresponding 
Sumerian word.” Time will show 
whether Dr. Ball has really succeeded in 
making a great first step towards tracing 
the Chinese language to a foreign source. 
That the parallels, as he states them, 
between the two languages are striking 
and numerous, no one will deny; and he 
is not the first to perceive that Chinese 
alone is able to provide parallels to some 
of the phonetic and other peculiarities of 
Sumerian. 

Besides the likeness of isolated words 
with which Dr. Ball is chiefly concerned 


(we have not noticed any attempt 
to show similarity of syntax), Chinese 
presents some vague affinities with 


Sumerian, such as the use of one sign to 
express words of like sound but unrelated 
sense, some trace of “‘ male ”’ and “ female ” 
dialects, and arbitrary inversion of sylla- 
bles. Dr. Ball’s Sumerian authorities appear 
to be recent, the dates ranging from 1884 
to 1913; but for Chinese he does not seem 
to mention anything later than Giles’s 


‘Dictionary’ of 1892, and we wonder, 
without venturing to judge, whether 


Korean and Japanese and Chinese dialect- 
forms are necessarily safe guides to the 
sounds of six thousand years ago (a 
millennium before the legendary beginning 
of Chinese history), and whether, indeed, 
all the words quoted (e.g., séng, a monk) 
stretch back as far as that. Such a book 
as Dr. Ball’s, if it does nothing else, 
emphasizes the fact that there is still, so 
far as we are aware, no European dictionary 
of the Chinese language which even 
attempts to give the etymology of the 
words, or trace the history of their forms 
and sounds and usage. 


‘Unknown Mongolia ’ and ‘ A Naturalist 
in Western China ’ are excellent specimens 
of a familiar type—the scientific explorer’s 
popular account of his travels. The first, 
accompanied by excellent new maps and 
good, but surely too numerous, photo- 
graphs, describes the exploration of the 
unknown basin of the upper Yenisei, 
lying on a terrace of the northern slope of 
the Mongolian plateau, and the journey 
thence through Mongolia to Kumul or 
Hami, ending with the survey of the 
Karlik Tagh and Barkul Mountains to the 
north and north-east of the latter place. 
The historical and antiquarian chapters 
which such a book usually includes are 
based, we gather, largely on the learned 
works of the many Russian antiquaries 
and travellers who have naturally out- 
distanced those of other nations in the 
exploration of the borderland of their 
own Siberia, and they are, in a sense, of 
inferior interest to those which describe 
the author’s original observations and 
exploits. Yet they help to give com- 
pleteness to what is a thoroughly readable 
and valuable addition to our knowledge 
of a very little-known part of the world 
which has been in the past a kind of 
distributing centre of the influential races 
of Asia, and has, since Mr. Carruthers 
visited it, risen to prominence by its 
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revolt from Chinese control, and _ its 
consequent positiog as a nominally in- 
dependent state standing between the great 
opposing powers of Russia and China. The 
author is careful to explain that his book 
refers to Mongolia as it was just before 
these quite recent changes. The chapters 
on sport by Mr. J. H. Miller will interest 
sportsmen, but few, we trust, will care to 
read: “ After watching them for some 
time... . playing on the hill-side, 1 shot 
two of the cubs.” 

Mr. Wilson’s ‘ Naturalist in Western 
China’ deserves considerable notice. 


travels in Western China—that is to say, 
rincipally in Ssach‘uan, on the Tibet 
Sesiee, and in the little-known and rarely 
visited western part of Hupei—and con- 
tains his observations, original or borrowed, 
on the history, customs, and religion of the 
people, and especially of the Chiarung and 
other non-Chinese tribes which are now 
attracting much attention. The second 
volume is more particularly devoted to 
botany, agriculture, and sport: the last 
we should rather have called natural 
history of birds and beasts, since these 
chapters give careful accounts of the chief 
birds and animals, with mercifully few 
stories of their slaughter. 

The whole book is extremely well illus- 
trated by delightful photographs (how won- 
derfully superior are the photographs of a 
specialist to those of the amateur tourist !) : 
some, which contrive to be really interest- 
ing, of glorious scenery ; some of speci- 
mens of animals or birds (with exact 
measurements), such as Reeves’s pheasant 
(81? in. long), or the Tibetan eared- 
pheasant, with his untidy tail feathers—the 
delight of Chinese artists ; and, best of all, 
portraits of trees and flowers, the grand 
maidenhair tree or the rambler rose. 
Notable illustrations of another type are 
‘A Bamboo Suspension Bridge, 70 Yards 
Long,’ ‘ Irrigation Wheels’ (quite different 
from those of Eastern China), and ‘ Pea- 
sants transplanting Rice.’ The last is a 
perfect representation of this stage in 
the laborious production of rice—the 
staple food of half the Chinese people, and, 
when growing, one of the most beautiful 
crops to be seen anywhere. Not a little 
charm is added to an interesting and 
useful book by the evident fact that the 
writer liked, and was liked by, the natives. 


Mr. Backhouse and Mr. Bland give us 


The | 
first volume deals chiefly with the author’s | 








in ‘Annals and Memoirs of the Court of | 


Peking’ the second of what, we hope, 
may be many contributions to Chinese 
history from original sources. Extra- 
ordinarily valuable as the book is, we 
are left in some doubt as to its exact 
ambition. Is it meant for the study or for 


inconsistent, and sometimes ludicrous forms 


ences even to the titles of the published 
or manuscript sources ; the many misprints 
—all suggest the latter ; while, on the other 
hand, the greater part of the contents is 
worthy of the attention of the most serious 


fashioned enough to regard some sentences 
as making the book unsuitable to be 
left on the drawing-room table. The 
authors are not unconscious that the 
inclusion of such sentences may be open 
to criticism, and they have tried to steer 
the right course. It is, however, no part 
of their object to show by quotation that 
there is nothing which a Chinaman will 
not on occasion speak of without peri- 
phrasis, and we could point to three or 
four passages which might well have been 
omitted without risking any approach 
to the ideal of those who would demand 
the utter exclusion of ‘‘ concubines, second- 
ary wives, or other forms of immorality ” 
—an exclusion which would make the 
history of an Eastern Court impossible. 
In a less degree the beautiful picture of the 
Goddess Chang is marred for us by five 
needless words; and the style of the 
whole book is blotted by incessant tags 
from the Bible and Prayer Book — some 
of them surely betraying a taste that 
may be regretted. 

In the Introduction and Conclusion the 
authors make no secret of their bias—a bias 
which few sympathetic dwellers in China 
can wholly miss—towards passionate love 
of the civilization of the East as it stands 
facing the barbarism of the West ; and 
we could hope that the book might be 
read and laid to heart by all (and they 
include thousands of Chinese) who feel 
“ satisfaction at the prospect of a Euro- 
peanized China.” The rather unfortunate 
description of this barbarism as ‘“ Chris- 
tianity’s civilization,’ and one or two 
gentle criticisms of Christian missionaries, 
are counterbalanced by other phrases which 
recognize that Christianity itself and its 
Founder are very different from the 
practice and modern ideals of nominally 
Christian races. The rosy picture of 
Eastern morals suggested in the Intro- 
duction is, alas! not fully justified. 
When the authors say “ the daily records 
of our divorce and police courts have no 
parallels in the East,’’ they may mean that 
there was till lately no daily press to 
record the revelations of courts which did 
not exist ; but not more than that. When 
they speak of “a race of women which 
instinctively prefers death to dishonour,”’ 
we must compare, both for confirmation 
and qualification, the words of the Manchu 
soldier at Yang-chou 





“During the Korean campaign hardly a 
woman bought her life at the price of her 
virtue. Who would have believed that the 


inhabitants of this great Empire of China | 


could be as shameless as this wench ? ” 


She was not alone in that time of terror. 
With two sentences from the Intro- 
duction, which will serve to show the 


_ authors’ position, we pass to the book 
: . | itself :— 
the drawing-room ? The cover ; the curious, | 


“Beneath the cruelties and rapacities of 


og | life, the brooding soul of the East preserves, 
of Chinese words; the absence of refer- | with its infinite capacity for suffering, the 


dignity of a philosophy and the beauty of 
ideals which the West has never equalled, 
and from which it has derived many of its 
noblest inspirations and religions.” 


“The Chinese, with no desire to argue 


student, and we confess to being old-! about worlds unseen or the road_ thereto, 





would be more than human if they.... 
failed to perceive the undeniable fact that 
(as de Tocqueville observed in America) 
democracy affords neither time nor place for 
that profitable meditation which makes for 
the peace of a man’s, of a nation’s, soul.” 


The illustrations are not too many, 
and, for the most part, of quite unusual 
interest; even the six rather similar 
views of the ** return from the wilderness ” 
serve *‘ the interests of historical accuracy.” 
There are twelve photographs of Chinese 
paintings, and these carry out the idea 
of the whole book; that is to say, they 
allow the Chinese to tell us about them- 
selves, or, rather, to let us overhear what 
they have to tell one another, for the 
pictures we look at of grave statesmen 
and gay ladies, and the diaries, annals, and 
decrees we read, had, with a few excep- 
tions, no foreign public in view. We are 
taken from the Chéng-té reign (A.p. 1506- 
1522), through the close of the Ming 
dynasty, to the downfall in their turn of 
the Manchus and the establishment of the 
so-called Republic, not by means of con- 
tinuous narrative, but by a series of scenes, 
and those not exclusively of Court life. 
The chapters are, of course, not all of 
equal interest, and possibly some of the 
Manchu emperors’ decrees (except those 
of Ch‘ien-lung) might have been curtailed, 
though there is a fascination in the very 
profundity of their dullness; and _ the 
scenes of the last chapters are such as tell 
us little or nothing of the effects of which 
they were the causes in the history of 
the nation. 

The picture is, on the whole, one of 
gathering gloom, growing in the later 
Manchu days to a hideous blackness of 
selfishness and vice almost unrelieved. 
The book is full of morals, of lessons not 
only for China, but also for the modern 
world at large. It is full of incidental 
corrections of what appear to be popular 
misconceptions about China, especially 
about the ‘despotic government’”’ from 
which it was freed for ever on Febru- 
ary 12th, 1912 — of incidental testimony 
to the unsurpassably noble ideals of the 
said despotic government, and the un- 
failing patriotism and courage which 
would have saved China in her darkest 
hours if the corruption of the eunuch- 
ridden and venal Court had allowed it to 
do so. 

We wish we had _ space to dwell 
in more detail on the many thoughts 
suggested by a book which no one who 
eares to know China should leave unread. 
There are, of course, statements which 
all will not endorse. It is a pity that 
‘*‘ original sources” fail the authors just 
where they would have been most inter- 
esting in showing the real light in which 
the opium question was viewed in 184l. 
The revelations of the later chapters should 
surely have deprived the Empress Dowager 
Tz‘i-hsi for ever of the oft-repeated 
epithet “great.” Nor can we, with the 
best will in the world, altogether share 
the optimism which is 


“content to wait and see, only hoping that 
China, protected by her poverty, may escape 
[telephones, 


these undeserved calamities 
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moving picture shows, appendicitis, sanita- 
tion, baseball nines, and bachelor maids].”’ 

“The greatest danger [they say] which 
can threaten the nation... .lies not in foreign 
invasions, nor even in alien rule, but in a 
weakening of those ethical restraints, of that 
ancient moral discipline, upon which has 
rested the world’s oldest civilization; of 
those qualities from which the race draws 
its unconquerable strength.”’ 


We irust that this book will go far to 
silence the foolishness of those who 
imagine that the very word “republic” 
must bring a reign of ‘“ unexampled 
felicity,’ and strengthen those who are 
trying to lay in China the foundations of 
true Christianity and restore 
“the dignity and wisdom which underlie 


the weather-beaten, but unconquered philo- 
sophy of China’s Sages.” 








French Civilization in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: a Historical Introduction. By 
Albert Léon Guérard. (Fisher Unwin, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


It is a happy thing that such a thoughtful 
book as this should be written by a man 
who is, we understand, French by birth, 
English by education, and American by 
adoption, as with these qualifications an 
author can set down necessary facts and 
unpleasant truths in a way that is for- 
bidden to an Englishman. Gambetta’s 
patriotism made him contradict an Eng- 
lishman who said that French peasants 
were ignorant; but a Frenchman. can 
say that and a great deal more; and 
since Gambetta’s day the French them- 
selves have recognized the truth of the 
Englishman’s remark, and have done 
something to remedy the ignorance of 
their country-side. 

M. Guérard’s volume is full of facts and 
solid writing, which should help all who 
care for France to a better understanding 
of that country. Few Englishmen have 


ever known France better than Ham- 
erton did, and many years ago he told 


us that he had no illusions about friend- 
ship between nations :— 


“There will never be any firm friendship 
between England and France, and a moment- 
ary attachment would only cause me anxiety 
on account of the inevitable reaction. All I 
hope for, and all that seems to me really 
‘desirable, is simple mutual consideration.” 
It is to that “ simple mutual considera- 
tion ” that a book of this kind should lead. 

In a most interesting chapter on * The 
Foundations’ M. Guérard writes of the 
country, the race, and the traditions. He 

explains that “there is no French race ’ 

“France is a racial medley, an epitome of 
Europe ; if ever the natural increase of her 
population should fail to keep pace with 
economic opportunities, she could draw 
almost indefinitely from her neighbours 
without losing her synthetic identity.” 

‘So long as her soil is tilled, her language 
spoken, and her ideal kept alive, the nation 
cannot die.” 

He describes the power of assimilation of 
the French, and, in passing, names the 
obvious fact (of which few foreigners 
take account) that the presence of a 








hundred thousand Germans in Paris is a 
factor which cannot but make for peace 
between two neighbours. 

Everything about Napoleon has readers 
here ; and M. Guérard devotes some thirty 
pages to a consideration of military glory 
and what it meant to France. He has 
sketched Napoleon as a “‘ stage manager ”’ ; 
he reveals the seamy side of militarism, 
deals with looting on the heroic scale, 
and shows that, while conscription drains 
the blood of a nation, the financial burden 
of the Napoleonic wars was comparatively 
light. We are not disposed to differ from 
the larger general views of M. Guérard, 
but if we went into detail we might 
have to contest some smaller points. 
Murat, for instance, may have been a 
‘swashbuckler and circus-rider on the 
heroic scale,’ but it is not as such that 
he will be remembered. Again, “ penni- 
less adventurer’ may be a true term to 
apply to Bonaparte, but who thinks of 
him as such? Then M. Guérard says 
that, 


‘for several years, whoever approached the 
Emperor long enough not to be blinded by 
his halo of glory had suspected or found out 
that he was no longer in his right mind.’ 


The marriage to Josephine is described 
here as the last link of Napoleon with 
his ‘“‘ shady and revolutionary past. He 


severed it, and married an Austrian 
Archduchess.”” A more impartial his- 
torian would surely have made some 


reference to the reasons which impelled 
Napoleon to look for an heir, and might 
have shown that other people have 


believed in his affection for Josephine, and } 


have thought that the divorce gave him 
real pain. 


But if the author feels himself bound | 


to dwell on the more disagreeable sides 
of some of his chief characters, he does 
not fail, in most cases, to call attention 
to points which tell the other way. 
When we come to the part of the book 
which deals with the Constitutional Mon- 
archy of 1814 to 1848, we find many 
noteworthy arguments. That monarchy 
was fashioned on an English model, and 
M. Guérard shows how even Napoleon, 
during the Hundred Days, had to “ put 


up with principles and institutions im- | 


ported from over the Channel.” 
The portrait of Louis Napoleon pre- 


sented by our author is one which the | 


majority of Englishmen will fail to re- 
cognize. To M. Guérard Napoleon III. 
was ‘‘a Prince every inch of him.” In 
another place he is a ‘ kindly and well- 
meaning Prince, whom no one ever ap- 
proached without loving,” and so on. 
But even here it is only fair to state that, 
before he has done with the portrait, he 
gives it other touches which make it more 
recognizable. It is admitted that Napo- 
leon ILL. was a *‘ parvenu,” 


“cc 


spoilt by an adventurous career, bound to 
early companions and accomplices, and with 
a slightly blurred sense of the sanctity of his 
marriage vows.” 

He could not give a “ high moral tone ”’ 
to his Court; and he was “an upstart 
sovereign,” who had to “drag Persigny 





| fessions ”’ 


| production is too often left to “ 


denouncing the 


and Morny like a convict his chain and 
ball.” All this brings us nearer to the 
truth than the “Prince every inch of 
him,”” whom everybody loved. 

There is nothing new of the war of 


1870. M. Guérard is not a believer in 
‘inevitable wars,’ but he tries here to 
show that no conflict was ever more 


difficult to avert than that between 
France and Prussia. We note the curious 
remark that, “‘ next to Jules Ferry, Bis- 
marck is entitled to the gratitude of the 
French.’ This because Bismarck en- 
couraged his western neighbours in their 
colonial adventures, e agree 
with M. Guérard—in the hope of em- 
broiling them with Italy and England. 
But Bismarck looked far ahead; and 
those who consider the distant future 





| may well have doubts whether the posi- 


tion of France has been really strengthened 
by the possession of Tongking and some 
other colonies and dependencies. 

When the author discusses Society 
under the Third Republic he makes fun 
of the way in which French people delight 
to give themselves titles. He knows their 
weaknesses, and shows how “ any printer 
of visiting cards can confer nobility for a 
few franes.”” He reminds us that when 
a Government announced its intention of 
looking into nobiliary titles there was 
such an outery that the proposal had to 
be dropped. Some things change slowly 
in France. There is nothing novel in 
what M. Guérard says. Others before 
him have written on the aristocratic caste 
of France, have laughed at the titles of 
Frenchmen (and of Englishmen too), 
and have shown the harm done to a 
country when its rich people despise and 
abstain from labour that earns bread. 
But M. Guérard is at his best when he 
describes the far-reaching consequences 
of this prejudice against work and busi- 
ness :— 

“First of all, the limitation of the off- 

spring; every one wants his son to be a 
gentleman as soon as possible, and one 
gentleman in the family is all that an average 
household can afford. The eldest son’s 
privilege has thus been restored, in spite of 
the law, through the preventive suppression 
of younger sons.”’ 
The result of this is that the “ pro- 
are encumbered with aspiring 
young men, whilst agriculture, commerce, 
and industry are deprived of their natural 
leadership, and the work of material 
narrow- 
minded and sordid petty capitalists.” 

It is a gloomy view; but M. Guérard 
has brighter things to say of France. If 
he talks of the * prodigious literature ” 
hopeless decay of the 
country and the race, he soon turns aside 
to give this happier touch about the first 
twenty years of the present Republic :— 

“Military defeat, licentious literature, 
parliamentary scandals, and even a falling 
birth-rate are not special to France. Educa- 
tion was spreading; hygiene fast improv- 
ing ; the death-rate decreasing steadily... . 
Wealth was expanding, new colonies were 
acquired, the Government was free at last 
from the constant menace of coup d’état or 
revolution, whilst art, science, literature 
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were not unworthy of France’s glorious 
traditions. These years of national dis- 
couragement were in many fields a period 
of very creditable activity.” 

M. Guérard has written with much 
knowledge on education and religious 
questions. We do not follow him into the 
mazes of these eternal problems, but look 
for a moment at the concluding chapter, 
in which he inquires how France stands 
in the second decade of the twentieth 
century. He asks if she is a wounded 
nation slowly bleeding to death, or still 
a pioneer. He gives no direct answer to 
his question, but offers facts from which 
readers may form their own opinions. 
The peril of the falling birth-rate has, he 
considers, beenexaggerated. ‘‘ There isno 
actual decrease in the population of France 
from census to census.” The increase is 
exceedingly small, but M. Guérard finds 
no proof that this stagnation is due to 
racial decay, and his view is that, 
‘should the population of France remain 
absolutely stationary, it would still be large 
enough to maintain an independent culture 
second to none.” 

A critic is disposed to ask how France, 
with a stationary population, can per- 
manently maintain her ‘independent 
culture ” or any sort of real independence, 
with Germany pressing on her eastern 
frontier. M. Guérard admits, and no one 
can deny, that 65,000,000 men have a 
better chance in war than 39,000,000. He 
shows that militarism is weighing down 
the country, and that France cannot 
go on spending millions on social improve- 
ments and on armaments, and then asks : 

‘When it comes to a choice—and the hour 

cannot be long deferred—will the French 
decide to protect themselves against the 
problematical aggression of neighbours with 
whom they have lived at peace for over 
forty years, or against ever-present, relent- 
less foes—ignorance, disease, want, and 
crime ?” 
Before he leaves the subject, M. Guérard 
writes of the growing number of men who 
see the criminal folly of militarism and 
the possibility of checking its further 
growth. We wish he had made it clear 
how that “ folly’ can be checked. 

We leave aside his discussion of alcohol- 
ism and other causes of national weakness, 
and prefer to end by quoting his conclud- 
ing words :— 

‘*T do not see France as a goddess, austere 
and remote: I see her intensely human, 
stained with indecencies and blasphemies, 
searred with innumerable battles, often 
blinded and stumbling on the way, but 
fighting on, undismayed, for ideals which 
she cannot always define. An old nation ? 
A wounded nation ?—Perhaps; but her 
mighty heart is throbbing with unconquer- 
able life.” 

When M. Guérard’s admirable book goes 
to its next edition he should take off the 
accent that he has often placed on the 
name of M. Clemenceau ; and we wish he 
would not use words like ‘* Exposition ”’ 
when a proper English word is available. 
We wish, on the other hand, that he 


would not disguise French papers and 
books by turning their well-known names 
into unfamiliar English forms. 





Notes on Politics and History: a Univer- 
sity Address. By Viscount Morley. 
(Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 


THESE notes are an elaboration of Lord 
Morley’s address as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester in the summer of 
1912. Admirably balanced alike in style 
and thought, they represent the mind of 
the philosopher in politics, compared with 
whom the ordinary political hand, whether 
in Parliament or out of it, is a sophist in 
the ancient Greek sense. The philosopher 
sought the truth, had always an ideal 


before him; the sophist sought success, | 


victory in argument at any cost. In a 
world crowded with opportunists and 
* arrivists ’’—we really need the French 
word—the distinction is worth repeating. 
Lord Morley asks his audience not to 
“wait and see,” but to stop and think. 
A master of aphorisms, he tells us what 
this great man or that said of some word 
or dogma which has covered a multitude 
of political proceedings. The charge that 
he is very pessimistic has been brought 
and eagerly refuted ; it is not, we think, 
justified, though any ripe mind looking 
back over a long term of years must see 
abundance of misdirected effort, zeal for 
lost causes (Lord Morley has his word of 
reproof for Universities), and deliberate 
deceptions. But, after a brief outburst 
concerning the “limits of patience with 
quackish fungoids,”’ he tells us to follow 
the advice of Spinoza—not to laugh, not 
to groan, not to be angry, but to under- 
stand. The advice is needed, for our 
time is such as makes the red-hot partisan 
for whom democracy is an aristocracy 
of blackguards, or the Wise Youth who 
sees the eternal irony of it all as a reason 
for indifference and amusement. Lord 
Morley is always asking us to see both 
sides, “‘to pray to be delivered from 
exaggeration,” to ‘cultivate a cautious 
sense of proportion.”” Not so are suc- 
cessful politicians made ; the independent 
member has disappeared from the House 
of Commons; and our Party System 
leads to idle and disastrous divergences 
at which sensible people may well wonder. 
In his opening words Lord Morley speaks 
of “the obvious truth that democracy in 
the discussions of the day means govern- 
ment working directly through public 
opinion.” Is that indeed so? His later 
remarks suggest modifications of the word 
‘directly’ when he begins to sketch 
some of the signs of the times. At least 
we have to-day a Committee of Imperial 
Defence which transcends the bounds of 
party; but generally the country is 
governed by an oligarchy which has its 
own interests to serve, and which is apt 
to recognize the will of the people at the 
moment when resistance to it would be 
fatal. Popular demands in their earlier 
stages are lulled by the futilities of Royal 
Commissions. 

Balanced opinion, we are told, would be 
the ruin of the morning paper, and Lord 
Morley adds that ‘the press is no safe 
barometer,” having been mistaken in its 
forecast of at least three remarkable elec- 
tions since 1874. That is not surprising, 








and we recall Dilke’s remark that the man 
who prophesies in politics is a fool. What, 
however, the ordinary man might expect 
in the press is a diminution of 

“the shortcomings in political opinion and 
character—the fatal contentment with 
simple answers to complex questions: the 
readiness, as Hobbes put it, to turn against 
reason, if reason is against you; violent. 
over-estimate of petty things; vehement 
agitation one day, reaction as vehement 
the other way the next ; money freely laid 
on a flashing favourite this week, deep 
curses on what has proved the wrong horse 
the week after; haste; moral cowardice ; 
futility.” 

Some of these things are inevitable in any 
powerful aggregation of human units, but 
the writer who has the best part of a 
month, a week, or even a single night to 
reflect over our politics and politicians 
might, one thinks, occasionally copy Lord 
Morley, and attempt to see both sides. 
At present he is worse than the sophist - 
not only does he strive for victory at all 
costs ; he seeks to exacerbate as well. 

These ‘Notes’ are, as Lord Morley 
acknowledges, ‘‘ dispersive,” and they lead 
us on through a glance at Darwinism and 
Comte’s List of Great Men to “ fortuitous 
variations” in history. A Napoleon ar- 
rives, and does what he likes with the 
world and its institutions. His arrival 
is not to be foreseen ; it is an accident or a 
mystery, and there is for Lord Morley 
nothing more to be said. He adds that 
the word “‘ accident ” has not even ‘“ an 
impious flavour,” since 
“both devout churchmen and deep states- 
men, the loftiest champions of adherence to 
the profoundest pieties of life and time, 
have been the first and most constant to 
enlarge upon the impenetrable mysterious- 
ness that hangs about the origin, the course, 
the working of human societies and their 
governing institutions.” 

What, then, is the use of the historic 
method ? The answer is that 

“it reduces the element of individual acci- 
dent to its due proportions ; it conceives of 
national character and national circumstances 
as the creative forces that they are.” 
Characteristically Lord Morley proceeds 
to put the objections to the predominance 
of historic-mindedness, the arrangement 
of ideals in classes and series, and intro- 
duces a query which recalls Carlyle in 
matter and manner :— 

“* Stated summarily, is not your history 
one prolonged ‘ becoming ’ (fieri, werden), an 
endless sequence of action, reaction, genera~ 
tion, destruction, renovation, ‘a tale of 
sound and fury signifying nothing’?” 

Later we welcome the candour whicle 
declares that we have not come near to 
the definite creation of an inductive 
political science. Various ideals of the 
historian are passed in brief review, though 
hardly criticized, and historic parallels 
are declared of dubious value. Bismarck 
is introduced as an exponent of improvisa- 
tion in politics; Taine as a man whose 
history has been ‘ almost painfully ex- 
posed.”’ An examination of Nationality 
and Progress follows which shows the 
strange things which have come under 
both headings. The idea of Progress, 
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as students of history know, is compara- 
tively novel, and we cannot be so com- 
placent as the Nineteenth Century, which 
took its wonderful advances in science 
and industry as if they solved human 
doubts and sorrows and brought the mil- 
lennium appreciably nearer. 

The ironies in the human drama are 
ruthlessly revealed here; and they do 
not decrease ; but Lord Morley reiterates 
at the end his appeal against the attitude 
of mockery and indolence. The man of 
practical affairs and the examinee may 
find his discourse as inconclusive as Henry 
Sidgwick’s views on Ethics and Politics, 
but he is clear on this point, that 
*“none at least of those who bear foremost 
names in the history of nations, ever worked 
and lived, we may be sure, in the idea that 
it was no better than solemn comedy for 
which a sovereign demiurgus in the stars 
had cast their parts.” 

Lord Morley remarks that “‘ ripe judg- 
ment and sensibly trained minds are not 
always received with open arms.” ‘“‘ Not 
often,’ we might almost say to-day, and 
that is the more reason for pondering over 
a discourse like this. The hard-bitten 
Tory and the eager Democrat may alike 
get profit from it, packed as it is with 
thought and knowledge, and rich in 
suggestion. In this age of specializa- 
tion one thing that is sadly needed is a 
wide and tolerant view of life. Lord 
Morley quotes the glorious lines on the 
wonder of man in the ‘ Antigone ’ which 
the progress of the centuries has not 
bettered in harmony or imagination, and 
the quotation reminds us that Sophocles 
was a man 

who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 








The Minor Poems of Joseph Beaumont 


DD. Edited from the Autograph 
Manuscript, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Eloise Robinson. (Constable 


& Co., 1l. 1s. net.) 


Tue poems of Dr. Beaumont, third of 
three English poets of that name, we owe 
to certain temporary dislocations intro- 
duced into the life of a scholar and a 
Royalist by the triumph of Puritanism. 
Driven from Cambridge and from his 
fellowship at Peterhouse, Beaumont be- 
guiled ten years of tedious retirement with 
the production of a long allegorical poem 
‘Psyche,’ an abundance of Latin verses, 
a series of religious exercises preparatory 
to the duties of each day, and finally a 
number of religious lyrics, dealing with 
the different aspects, trials, and virtues 
of the Christian life, expressing sentiments 
appropriate to the various seasons of the 
Christian year, and celebrating the achieve- 
ments of saints, Apostles, and martyrs. 
it is, we understand, the last-named 
collection which is published, and pub- 
lished for the first time intact, in the 
volume now before us, the source of the 
text being a unique MS., the property of 
Prof. George Herbert Palmer of Harvard 
University. Yet ‘ poetical excursions 
were not Mr. Beaumont’s studies, but 
his amusements,” writes J. G., editor, 





some hundred years after they were 
written, of a selection from his lyrical 
works ; “* the serious business of his life,”’ 
even during “that long divorce from 
books,” was the composing of “a clear 
account of the hook of Ecclesiastes and 
long critical notes upon the Pentateuch.” 

At the Restoration Beaumont was not 
forgotten. In fact, the impression left 
upon us by Miss Robinson’s considered 
and kindly account of him is that he 
was one of those meritorious 
conspicuous mortals to whom comfortable 
emoluments fall almost automatically, 
perhaps because the esteem in which 
they are held is quite unassociated with 
envy. He first became chaplain to 
Charles Il., holding at the same time five 
rectories in various counties and a canonry 
at Ely. At the death of a much-beloved 
wife, he returned to Cambridge, where 
he had already been made Master of 
Jesus. The next year saw him Master 
of Peterhouse, and seven years later he 
became Professor of Divinity. The duties 
of that office he continued to discharge 
for thirty years; in fact, until his death, 
at the age of 84, on the eve of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Clearly there was nothing in Beaumont’s 
nature that chafed against the dignities 
and formalities of official life ; and, in- 
deed, his verse is at its best when state- 
liness enters naturally into its theme 
and texture. The following lines, for 
example, entitled ‘ Ascension,’ are char- 
acteristic and extremely fine :— 

Lift up your Heads great Gates, & sing, 

Now Glory comes, & Glories King ; 

Now by your high all-golden way 

The fairer Heavn comes home to Day. 

Hark now the Gates are ope, & heare 

The tune of each triumphant sphear, 

Where every Angell as He sings 

Keeps time with his applauding Wings, 

And makes Heavns loftiest Roofe rebound 

The Treasures of this Noble sound 

Hallalujah : 
Which our poor Tongues shall as they may 


Restore to them again & say 
Hallelujah. 


It was seldom that occasion gnd inclina- 
tion combined to elicit from Beaumont 
these large harmonies, this amplitude and 
concentration of utterance. For the most 
part, as Miss Robinson points out, he is 
content to feel, at a far remove, the 
impulse that gave Crashaw, or more par- 
ticularly Herbert, to our literature, and 
enters rather into their peculiarities than 
their inspiration. His forms have much 
of the intricacy, but little of the signific- 
ance, of Herbert’s ; and though his admira- 
tion of Crashaw is explicitly (as well as 
implicitly) expressed in his poems, they 
are quite without Crashaw’s mystic and 
transforming fire. His Lives of Saints 


| 


In Far New Guinea. By Henry Newton. 
(Seeley, Service & Co., 16s. net.) 


WHEN you combine a zealous and devout 
Christian priest with a broad-minded and 
tolerant man of the world, you get some- 
thing like the ideal missionary. No man 
an write a long description of his own 


| experiences without revealing his own 





tend, naturally, to be the dullest, the | 


most unending, of his effusions ; but even 


in this vein he can occasionally charm, | 


as in these first lines from the calling of 
St. James :— 

Love walking once by the sea side 

A knot of busy Fishers spide : 

And why may I not fish, said He, 

Who made the Fishes, & the Sea ? 
Here, however, as in many cases, Herbert 
has been before him, and with that stroke 
of bold and unforgettable beauty :— 

Who made the eyes but I? 


character, and after reading Mr. Newton’s 


ok an |cheery and unafiected account of his 


thirteen years with the Anglican Mission 
in New Guinea, we have come to the con- 
clusion that he fulfils the definition given 
above. The remarkable success of the 
New Guinea Mission is amply explained 
if he is a fair type of the men who have 
conducted it. If there are people who still 
doubt the utility of missions—at any 
rate, in the Pacific—we think that all 
their doubts will be dispelled after reading 
such a book as this. Mr. Newton does not 
hesitate to admit that many missionaries 
have made mistakes, and have at times 
given some ground for the accusations 
which are brought against them, usually 
by traders, and occasionally by adminis- 
trators—‘ it must be remembered that 
missionaries are human.” White people 
who come suddenly into contact with 
lower races are apt, as he says, to go to 
one or other of two extremes. 

‘** Either they have no conception of the 

native point of view, and indeed find it 
impossible to conceive that there can be a 
native point of view, or at least one that is 
worth considering, and so they ride rough- 
shod over native feelings and prejudices.... 
Or else people are so concerned with the 
native view, and the way things appear or 
are supposed to appear to the native mind, 
that they sacrifice all the wisdom and all 
the inheritance of civilization to the native 
idea.” 
The earliest missionaries erred in the 
former direction ; their attempt to intro- 
duce strict European ideas of clothing, 
for instance, into a climate for which they 
were quite unsuitable, probably led to as 
many deaths as any great military cam- 
paign in history. The missionary of 
to-day is perhaps inclined to err in the 
latter direction. Mr. Newton’s book sug- 
gests incidentally how the happy mean 
may be attained, and his account of the 
success of the Anglican Mission shows 
what good results spring from it :— 

‘We have not attempted to dissociate 
our converts from the everyday life of the 


village. We have been conservative in 
dealing with native customs. We have 


aimed at training teachers from amongst our 
converts, teachers who may become mission- 
aries to their own people, and we hope in 
time that most of the teaching will thus pass 
through the medium of the native mind, 
and so be more adaptable to the people 
than it can be when presented by the 
foreigners who can never enter into that 
mind. We have boldly faced the risk of 
allowing our Christian children from our 
stations to go back to the village life, hoping 
that they would raise the tone and the ideals 
ef their people even if their own tone and 
ideals were lowered. We have shrunk from 
‘ glass-case Christians,’ too jealously guarded 
against temptation....We have had lament- 
able failures amongst our native Christians, 
and also some wonderful successes, as in 
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our limited capacity for judging we reckon | on the numerous gaps in the fence. It 
failure and success. We have not been | was considered a breach of etiquette for 


able to counteract the indifference and 
the ‘casualness of the native character, the 
lamentable want of sticking power, the 
tendency to drift which is so great a weak- 
ness of the people, to the extent we hoped, 
but it is far too soon to judge; and there 
are instances of native Christians loyal who 
have stood firm in spite of severe temptation, 
which give us ‘courage and hope, which 
strengthen our faith, and we try to remember 
that amongst people endowed with stronger 
characters religion is not always the power 
it should be.” 


It is worth while to quote the high 
tribute which Mr. Newton pays to his 
native coadjutors, the class of ‘‘ South 
Sea Island teachers,” consisting of Mela- 
nesians who had been recruited for work 
on the sugar plantations in Queensland, 
and who were there christianized by 
mission agencies and educated at night- 
schools. Whilst these men fall far short 
in intellectual training of the Samoan 
teachers trained by the London Mis- 
sionary Society—men, too, of a much 
higher racial type—they seem to have 
been singularly well fitted for their work, 
and their very existence is in itself high 
evidence of the success of the Queensland 
missions. 


‘* The wonder is that they gained as much 
as they did, when it is remembered they 
began school as fully grown men, and they 
learned what they did know at night, after 
working hard all day in the cane fields.... 
They might have hazy and incorrect ideas 
about the patriarchs, and prophets, and Old 
Testament heroes, and of the deeper mean- 
ing and teaching of their lives—as hazy, 
and as incorrect indeed as that of many an 
English public-school boy—but they had no 
doubt or confusion of mind about the love 
of God who made them, the love of Jesus 
who died for them, the love of the Holy 
Spirit who sanctifies them. They knew that 
sin was sin against God and His love, that 
it must be cleansed away before the soul 
can come to God. They knew that God 
gives blessing and grace through the sacra- 
ments. Of course, they had not got rid of 
the strain of superstition that alone had 
controlled their lives twenty or thirty years 
earlier, and which they had inherited from 
their ancestors, any more than have the 
brilliant folk who will not sit down thirteen 
at table.” 


The main purpose of Mr. Newton’s 
interesting book, however, is not to 
aggrandize his calling—which he does, 
perhaps, for that very reason all the 
more effectually because unconsciously— 
but to draw a vivid picture of the condi- 
tions of native life in the south-east corner 
of British New Guinea. This he does 
with great skill and in an attractive 
fashion. He aims more at human interest 
than at technical ethnology, and, for all 
his underlying seriousness, finds plenty of 
scope for his natural humour in depicting 
the incidents which are apt to make life 
in New Guinea, as in other parts of the 
Pacific, ““one long comic opera with 
varying scenes.”” Thus in the early days 
the patients who came to the mission 
station for medical treatment brought no 
fee, but expected to be paid for their loss 
of time. The gaol at Samarai had an 


armed warder at the gate, but no guard 


| a prisoner to run away; but it is said 


| that when the warder blew his whistle at 
| night for the prisoners to fall in there 
| were generally a few missing. They were 
just outside having a cocoanut or some- 
| thing, and they would come hurrying in 
through gaps to take their places in the 
line, and then had shamefacedly to listen 
to a lecture. ‘“‘ What name you walk 
about all the time ? you no savee prison, 
you savee fence! What name you no 
stop along a fence all the time ? What 
name?” As in ‘ Erewhon,’ illness was 
often a misdemeanour :— 

‘*T have heard a story which I believe is 
quite true about a signed-on boy who told 
his master he was going to die to-morrow. 
The master said, ‘ If you do, I will give you 
the greatest hiding you ever had.’ And 
the boy got well. Quite likely the threat 
saved his life !”’ 

The Wedauan language has two words 
for ‘‘ we ’’—one inclusive of, and one exclu- 
sive of, the person addressed. When Mr. 
Newton had occasion to speak very seri- 
ously to a girl pupil at the mission, he 
called attention to what ‘we (tauta, 
inclusive) were doing for her and her 
people,” as an incentive to her gratitude. 
Very quietly she raised her submissive 
eyes, and said, “Not tauta, but tauai 
(exclusive) ’’—and the lecture came to a 
sudden end. This review must do the 
same—else we could go on for a long 
while, quoting Mr. Newton’s amusing 
stories and illuminating sketches of 
Papuan character. 








The Welsh Vocabulary of the Bungor 
District. By O. H. Fynes - Clinton. 
(Milford, 17. 1s. net.) 

A Glossary of Medieval Welsh Law based 
upon the Black Book of Chirk. By 
Timothy Lewis. (Manchester Univer- 
sity Préss.) 


Why it is that there is no dictionary 
of the Welsh language on _ historical 
principles, like the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary,’ and how best to supply such a 
dictionary, are questions which are peri- 
odically discussed with great regularity 
in the Welsh press, but with no apparent 
result. It is generally assumed that the 
chief obstacle is lack of money, and that 
the work might at once be taken in hand 
if the State or some patron of learning 
were to provide the Welsh University, or 
its Guild of Graduates, or the National 
Library of Wales with adequate funds for 
the purpose. It would be truer to say 
that such a task cannot, and should not, 
be undertaken until the materials for it 
have been made available in far larger 
quantities than they are at present. The 
greater part of the literature, especially 
the poetry, of Wales before the seven- 
teenth century still remains in manu- 
script. Even of Davydd ab Gwilym, its 
greatest poet, there is but a very incom- 
plete edition, issued as long ago as 1789. 
The publication of texts is clearly the 








first necessity, for the texts would soon 
be followed by glossaries. Second only 
in importance as a preliminary to dic- 
tionary-making is a systematic study of 
the dialects and the spoken language of 
the country. 

The two books before us are contribu- 
tions to the study of Welsh along these 
lines: the one a glossary to the oldest 
known copy of the Welsh laws ; the other 
a full record of the words in _ collo- 
quial use in one clearly defined area, 
namely, the district between the moun- 
tains and the sea from Penmaenmawr to 
Bangor. The latter, which is by the 
Professor of French and Romance Phi- 
lology at the University College, Bangor, 
is a massive volume of some 600 pages, 
in which, to judge from its four-columned 
Index of 35 pages, over 2,000 separate 
words are recorded. The real value of the 
work, however, does not lie in its lengthy 
inventory of words, but in the abundance 
of its illustrative colloquial expressions 
and proverbial sayings, and even still 
more in the elaborate thoroughness 
with which the sounds of the language 
are represented. As to the phonology, 
almost the only work in the same field 
that the author was able to refer to 
was an article by the late Prof. Sweet on 
‘Spoken North-Welsh ’ in the Philological 
Society’s T'ransactions for 1882-4. On the 
other hand, the groundwork of the book, 
from the point of view of vocabulary, 
represents the speech of three persons : the 
author’s landlady; a self-taught quarry- 
man, unable to speak English; and an- 
other monoglot Welshman, “ who lived 
in a small two-roomed cottage,’ and who 
imparted to the author ‘an extra- 
ordinary amount of information of every 
kind, and, in particular, terms connected 
with farming and the sea.” The land- 
lady’s contribution reminds us of the 
chink in the wall through which J. M. 
Synge obtained much material for his 
plays. One other source we expected 
the author to refer to is the MS. collection 
of words and phrases brought together 
by the Dialect Section of the- Guild of 
Graduates, but he seems to be unaware 
of its existence. 

As many as forty-five distinct alpha- 
betical symbols are employed in the book, 
as well as a few others to indicate that 
a vowel or consonant is long, or a syllable 
stressed, these symbols being, with a few 
exceptions, those of the Association Pho- 
nétique. The author also notes as many 
as twenty-four diphthongs, the existence 
of at least one of which, iw (=Engl. w or 
ew), was questioned by Sweet. Some of the 
more interesting of the author’s phono- 
logical observations may be briefly men- 
tioned. In sounding p and ¢ in Welsh 
the emission of breath is much greater, 
and the consequent breath-glide (except 
in certain specified cases) is, even when 
final, much more marked, than in English. 
This, he says, is “‘ one of the most notice- 
able points to an English ear in Welsh 
speakers of English.” The sound sh is 
described as ‘of late introduction, and 
individuals are still occasionally to be met 
with who are unable to pronounce ”’ it. 
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We are inclined to think that most of | advised his pupil to undertake such 


the natives of North-West Carnarvonshire 
(especially round Llanberis) still suffer 
from this inability. As to the doubling of 
certain consonants, the propriety of which 
is often hotly debated by Welsh writers, 
the author declares :— 


“There can be no reasonable doubt that 
k, p, t, and m are doubled at the end of a 
stressed syllable before a vowel, and that 
the doubling of these letters in general 
written usage until recently represents an 
actual fact. The use of nn also coincides 
very closely with the older spelling....Any 
native with an ear for sound can distinguish 
between nn and nn without hesitation. At 
the same time the distinctness of these 


double letters is not nearly so great as, e.g., | 


in Italian.”’ 


To turn to the vocabulary, its fullness 
and the astonishing accuracy of the 
explanations reflect the greatest credit 
on the author. Rich though it is in 
terms relating to agriculture, there are 
still—of necessity almost—some omis- 
sions. Prof. Fynes-Clinton gives a list, 
with illustrations, of twenty ear-marks, 
and says that, by combining these and 
using both ears, “‘ the number of possible 
marks is said to be 998.” An illustrated 
shepherds’ manual, published in Welsh 
many vears ago, would have en- 
abled him to add considerably to his 
list of names. Similarly a work such as 
Davies’s ‘View of the Agriculture of 
North Wales’ (1813) would have suggested 
inquiry as to other farming terms. As 
to the use of gavr in the sense of “ a small 
bundle of corn, &c.,’’ he suggests that it 
is the same as the English dialectal word 
“ gavel,” “‘ a sheaf or quantity of corn ” ; 
but that is not likely to be so, as in other 
parts of Wales a shock of standing sheaves 
protected from rain by two reversed 
sheaves, fastened with wisps running 
from one to the other, is called bwch 
(==Engl. “a he-goat’’), a name perhaps 
suggested by the resemblance of such a 
shock to two goats rampant. Gwantan, 
explained as ‘“‘ unsteady ” or “ feeble,’’ is 
obviously the English ‘“‘ wanton.” Chwart 
mawr (=“ great quart’’) did not repre- 
sent a quart measure at all, but a gallon. 
The folk-lorist will find much interesting 
material in the work, e.g., ki drekkin (lit. 
‘ foul-weather dog’’) for a partial rain- 
bow, and gwr guwellt, a straw guy left at 
Hallowe’en at the house of a girl by a 
rejected lover. 


Mr. Timothy Lewis’s ‘Glossary of 
Medieval Welsh Law,’ piously dedicated 
by him to the memory of Dr. Strachan 
(under whom he studied Celtic), and 
published in the Celtic Series of the 
Manchester University, also breaks com- 
paratively new ground in the study of 
Welsh. Apart from Dr. Kuno Meyer's 
Glossary to the romance of ‘ Peredur,’ no 
effort has of recent years been made to 
collect material for a dictionary of 
medieval Welsh. It was, indeed, a bold 
thing on the part of a layman like Mr. 
Lewis to attempt to explain obscure 
legal terms, and criticize the previous 
explanations of some distinguished lawyers 
and philologists. But when Dr. Strachan 








work, he was doubtless satisfied as to 
his capacity for the task. Nor does 
the completed work belie the promise of 
those student days. Out of the many 
new explanations and derivations that 
challenge attention we can mention only 
one or two. The solemn oath known as 
bridiw, which folk-etymology has ex- 
plained as “bri Duw” (the dignity of 
God), Mr. Lewis explains as the oath 
solemnly taken ‘pro Deo.” More 
startling is his suggestion that the word 
gwyn, as in Kai gwyn of the ‘ Mabinogion ’ 
(usually translated as ‘‘ Blessed Kai”’), 


| is not the ordinary Welsh adjective mean- 


ing white or blessed, but is the Welsh 
equivalent of the Irish fian, meaning a 
warrior or champion. If this derivation 
be accepted, all passages where the word 
and’ its derivatives occur will have to 
be restudied, and a much-needed light 
may thus be cast on the military organiza- 
tion of early tribal Wales. His explana- 
tions of cynnwys, cynnyf, and dedellu will 
also claim attention. If Mr. Lewis fulfils 
the promise of this first book, he is likely 
to render conspicuous services in the field 
of Celtic philology. 








Black Ivory and White; or, The Story of 
El Zubeir Pasha, Slaver and Sultan, as 
told by Himself. Translated and put 
on Record by H. C. Jackson. (Oxford, 
Blackwell, 2s. 6d. net.) 


A TRADER both by birth and predilection, 
whose trade involved much warfare and 
adventure ; a good Mohammedan within 
the limitations of his age and class; a 
ruthless foe, unscrupulous in the pursuit 
of ends which were in general good; a 
generous friend and great administrator 
of the savage lands he conquered; at 
once a pioneer of law and order, and chief 
agent in the slave trade—such was El 
Zubeir, of whom Gordon in his last days 
wrote: “It is a sine qua non that you 
send Zubeir’’ to save the Sudan. Gordon 
then saw in his ancient enemy the éne 
man who had influence enough among the 
blacks to make successful head against 
the Mahdi. Zubeir’s influence was un- 
doubtedly enormous, and it was based 
on real achievement and _ well-proved 
qualities. But the England of 1884 had 
heard of Zubeir only as the greatest of 
all slave-traders, and knew nothing of 
his popularity and rare success as an 
administrator. 

In this small book we have his own 
account of his achievements, taken down 
and translated into English by one 
who had frequent opportunities of talk 
with him in his old age. It is not the 
whole truth, as the translator warns us, 
but simply the version of his exploits 
which the old man wished to be accepted 
by the English. That it hides the truth 
at some points is apparent from the fact 
that all mention of the slave trade (now 
condemned) is here omitted. Zubeir even 
went so far, in talk with Mr. Jackson, as 
to vow that he had never in his life ** 
for slaves ” ; 





Jackson suggests, that, despite his evil 
reputation in this matter, “‘ the capture 
of slaves was for Zubeir but an incidental 
in a larger scheme of things ’—that his 
aims were always more imperial than 
commercial. However that may be, his 
travels and adventures, as he himself 
relates them, .are extremely interesting. 
They remind us of the voyages of Ibn 
Batitah. 


‘In this lake we wandered for five and 
seventy days without seeing aught but sky 
and sea....then indeed did our stores 
become exhausted, and we ate what we 
had of skins and leather thongs, being 
reduced to sore straits through hunger. 
While we were in this sad condition, lo! 
there appeared some smoke afar off. So 
Amiri and I selected nine of our men, and 
we embarked in a small skiff, making for 
the direction of the smoke, but we had not 
gone but a short distance from the boats 
when the smoke ceased. Then the boats 
drew away from us, and we wandered 
aimlessly at random, suffering so much 
from the violence of our hunger that verily 
we were on the brink of destruction. In 
the end we saw afar off a tree on a mound 
in the middle of the waters, and beneath 
it we found a large crocodile. This we shot 
and ate....Then we turned to go towards 
the boats, which we reached after an absence 
of four days. While we had been away, lo! 
we found that eighteen men had died of 
hunger, and, when the others had heard of 
our failure, straightway another died also.” 


The story of his early days is one of 
great endurance, told with shrewd curt- 
ness, and containing bits of observation 
like the following: ‘‘ The cannibals did 
not eat the nails of their victims, but 
removed them as we remove the talons of 
a chicken.’ Zubeir does not evince that 
horror of cannibalism which one would 
expect to find in so correct a Muslim. In 
the height of his power he kept about 
him persons learned in religion, whom he 
adjured to warn him always if he dealt 
unrighteously. That they were now and 
then afraid to do so we conjecture from 
his own description of his conduct upon 
one occasion :— 

“Their messengers chanced to see some 

of my Nyam-Nyam soldiers who had 
assembled round the corpse of a dead man 
and were sharing it between them, some 
taking the head, others the feet, others again 
the legs and chest, which they fried over the 
fire and ate. Their hair stood on end at the 
sight, and they took the news back together 
with my reply.” 
This incident, which he relates with some 
complacency, since it dismayed his ene- 
mies, would not have been so viewed by 
his religious counsellors. He shows a sense 
of humour and proportion in his narrative, 
does not exalt himself or his own prowess, 
and in more than one place owns to having 
been half dead with fright ; yet he fought 
in all a hundred and twenty battles, and 
‘by the blessing of God” lost but three 
of them. 

Mr. Jackson in the Introduction to his 
fascinating book apologizes for short- 
camings which we think imaginary. Any 


| effort at adornment must in some degree 


raided | which it 
and it is possible, as Mr. ' document. 


have robbed his little work of the value, 
now possesses, of a human 
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Royal Spain of To-day. By Tryphosa 
Bates - Batcheller. (Longmans & Co., 
1l. 5s. net.) 


Tuts book is an account of great and 
august personages met and _ historical 
places visited during a pleasant scamper 
over a good deal of Spain and a part of 
Portugal, begun and mostly carried out 
in a motor-car under the personal conduct 
of Her Royal Highness the Infanta 
Eulalia who, however, did not at first 


reveal her rank. Not only in the illus- | 


trations but also in the text we find 
intimate portraits of most of the royalty 
and greater nobility of Spain and Portugal. 

Incidentally we get also a_ fairly 
complete sketch of the author who has 
a quick grasp of generalities, is hasty over 
detail, and, in all, proves herself as 
pleasant, enthusiastic and really sym- 
pathetic a lady as her many royal and 
aristocratic friends evidently found her. 

The touring party, which consisted of 
the Infanta, Mr. and Mrs. Bates-Batcheller, 
an Italian maid and an _ exceptionally 
resourceful chauffeur of the same nation- 
ality, started from Paris and are joined 
by the reader just as they are about to 
cross the Pyrenees. The automobile was 
perfect, as were all the arrangements, 
including those—not the least in import- 
ance — for providing the Infanta with 
afternoon tea. 

Throughout the trip nothing seriously 
untoward happened, although no one 
except the Infanta herself appears to 
have been quite comfortable during the 
stay at Barcelona, towards the end of 
which the royal lady’s identity seems to 
have been pretty clear to several people. 

At and after Granada, notwithstand- 
ing an incognito, there were audiences 
to be granted or refused to governor- 
generals, important clerics and other 
highly placed local people. The task of 
presenting or dismissing these fell to the 
author who herself marvels at the suffi- 
ciency of her knowledge of Spanish 
which, we are allowed to assume, she 
first assimilated together with the air 
of the Pyrenees at the beginning of the 
trip. However, as she says, she has a 
gift for languages and evidently con- 
trived to frame inoffensive excuses for 
getting rid of the callers whom the In- 
fanta did not wish to see. Still, the 
Spanish word for carnations is claveles, 
not * clavilles ’’ as she spells it. 

The book contains a few statistics, and 
a good deal of information accompanies 
the descriptions of places and edifices 
visited. Indeed, were it not for its size 
and weight it would make an excellent 
guide-book for any one wishing to recon- 
struct the sightseeing part of the trip. 
There are many excellent reproductions 
of photographs signed with eminent auto- 
graphs and good views and other pictures 
taken by Mrs. Bates-Batcheller’s own 
camera. The narrative is told in a light- 
hearted fashion with the aid of many 
American colloquialisms. We gather that 
Mrs. Bates-Batcheller hails from Massa- 
chusetts and the only quarrel one would 








pick with her Americanisms concerns her 
description of the wimples of the nuns at 
Ronda as “ face-fittings.”’ 

Some needless repetition and confused 
punctuation might have been avoided, but 
the get-up of the book is good, and the 
cover is copied from that of an old Missal 
in Toledo Cathedral. 








The Curious Lore of Precious Stones. By 
George Frederick Kunz. (Lippincott, 
11. 1s. net.) 


Tuts is a very interesting, if somewhat 
uncritical book on a subject which will 
attract readers of every kind—the magical 
properties of precious and semi-precious 
stones—if the word ** magical’’ may be used 
to cover the whole ground, from merely 
physical but unexplained properties to 
purely symbolic attributions in apoca- 
lyptic literature. Dr. Kunz has been 
studying and collecting precious stones 
for himself and others during a quarter 
of a century, and possesses a great number 
of books about them: his little volume 
on the sentiments and superstitions con- 
nected with precious stones has reached 
its twenty-first edition, and his treatise 
on the pearl is a complete account of all 
that is known about it. It would hardly 
be accurate to say that this book is 
confined to what is merely believed 
about precious stones, for it contains a 
large number of very good illustrations 
of actual jewels of all sorts, but there would 
be some justification for the statement. 
Amulets and talismans, crystal balls and 
crystal-gazing, ominous and birth stones, 
planetary and medical charms—all find an 
omnivorous chronicler in our author. 
He is honourably distinguished among his 
fellows, however, in that he gives refer- 
ences for his statements, and still more so 
in that these are correct. 

Alike in the breastplate of the High 
Priest and the cornelian seal of Napoleon 
lost from the body of the Prince Imperial, 
in the fetish of the Stone Age and the 
lucky engagement ring suggested for 





the betrothals of to-day, there is a 
certain naive and crude mysticism which 
shows how the great majority of mankind 
have always chosen to attach importance 
to some properties of substances which 
science has taught us to neglect. To them 
all existence is linked together by analogy, 
not by the relation of cause and effect, 
and the more obvious the analogy to the 
untrained observer, the deeper is the 
sympathy which they suppose to be | 
produced by the relation. Of these | 
analogies perhaps colour is the most | 
obvious. To the chemist of yesterday | 
the colour of the ruby or sapphire is | 
merely the evidence of a trace of impurity | 
in the crystal; to the mystic, savage or | 
civilized, its colour is the property of | 
the gem which brings it into relation with | 
the universe. 

In time a whole system of natural | 
magic was evolved out of these glittering 


baubles, and the reader may see rd 


himself how curiously concordant its 





results are, though part of this agree- 
ment is no doubt due to an unconscious 
selection by a long series of editors. Dr. 
Kunz himself does not take a very decided 
line. Of course, magic is plainly impossible, 
but clairvoyants react very markedly to 
different gems; and some very queer 
things, which he relates at length, have 
been seen in crystals. In fact, he 
would say, a superstition is a shadow of 
a truth, but he is not prepared to say (nor 
is any one else) what are the particular 
truths all these interesting tales represent. 
In the meantime he has given us a very 
useful compendium of legendary history 
which will be a mine of information to all 
those curious in the matter. 

We note a few slips when the author 
leaves his subject. Dick Deadeye’s name 
has no reference to the evil eye, but to 
the dead-eye, a pulley-block without a 
sheave. The date on p. 44 is plainly 
impossible, even as a misprint, and 
diamond dust would act as a poison in 
the same way as powdered glass. There 
is a very good Index, and the illustrations 
are excellent. 





The Greatest House at Chelsey. By Ran- 
dall Davies. (John Lane, 10s, 6d. net.) 


In Cheyne Walk and Thereabout. By 
Reginald Blunt. (Mills & Boon, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Many books have been written about 
Chelsea, but there is still room for these 
two, both of which relate to the beautiful 
riverside. The hero of Mr. Davies’s is 
Sir Thomas More, and that of Mr. Blunt’s 
Thomas Carlyle. A large number of 
celebrated men have been connected with 
Chelsea, and the manor has been held by 
royal and noble personages, but the name 
that adorns the “ village” most is that 
of More. 

The remarkable and delightful character, 
which drew to him all the genius of his 
age, is stamped indelibly upon our history, 
and he lives again in the vivid letters 
of Erasmus and the wonderful drawings of 
Holbein. Mr. Davies gives us a good 
picture of More’s family life, illustrated 
by Mr. Hollyer’s fine reproductions of 
Holbein’s portraits. Erasmus writes :— 


“More hath built near London upon the 
Thames side a commodious house, neither 
mean nor subject to envy, yet magnificent 
enough; there he converseth with his 
family, his wife, his son and daughter-in- 
law, his three daughters and their husbands, 
with eleven grandchildren. There is not 
any man so loving to his children as he.” 


The same great writer tells Ulric von 
Hutten :— 


** He is of middle height, well shaped, com- 
plexion pale, without a touch of colour in 
it, save when the skin flushes. His hair is 
black, shot with yellow, or yellow shot with 
black ; beard scanty, eyes grey with dark 
spots—an eye supposed in England to 
indicate genius, and to be never found 


except in remarkable men.” 


We see in Holbein’s portraits, first in 
importance the whole family; then Sir 
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John More, Sir Thomas’s father; John, 
the eldest son, to whom Erasmus dedi- 
cated his edition of Aristotle; as well as 
Margaret the devoted daughter, upon 
whose husband, William Roper, More 
exerted so strong an influence. 

Amongst More’s visitors at “‘ the greatest 
house in Chelsea ’’ was the King himself, 
who would 


**sodenly sometimes come home....to be 
merry with him, whithere on a tyme unlooked 
for he came to dinner, and after dinner in a 
faire garden of his walked with him by the 
space of an houre, houlding his arme about 
his neck”’ ; 


yet Henry VIII. could send this friend to 
the scaffold ! 

Although the house has long disappeared, 
its site should be long remembered as the 
meeting - place of More and his friends. 
Its successive tenants form a _ goodly 
band, and Mr. Davies does justice to 
them all, telling a continuous story that 
deals with much important history until 
the destruction of the house under the 
direction of Sir Hans Sloane. 

William Pawlet, first Marquis of Win- 
chester of his family, was a very different 
man from More, and did nothing during 
forty years’ tenancy to enliven the story 
of the house. His successful career was 
governed by a determination not to be a 
martyr. He described himself as being 
made of pliable willow, not of the stubborn 
oak. Knox hit him off, under the name of 
Shebna the scribe, as 


“a crafty old fox [who] could show such a 
fair countenance to the King, that neither 
he nor his Council could espy his malicious 
treason.” 


When Lord and Lady Dacre had the 
house, the latter’s brother Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurst, lived with them. 
Subsequently Lady Dacre devised her 
Chelsea property to Lord Burghley for life, 
with remainder to Sir Robert Cecil. The two 
Villiers Dukes of Buckingham possessed 
it for a time. George Digby, Earl of 
Bristol, bought it from the trustees of the 
second Duke, and the Duke of Beaufort 
followed in 1681. In 1737 Beaufort 
House was conveyed to Sir Hans Sloane, 
who pulled it down in 1740. Beaufort 
Street took its name from the house, and 
later a block of mansions has been named 
More’s Garden. Kip’s fine engraving of 
the house gives a good idea of its ap- 
pearance at the end of the seventeenth 
century, with the fine garden running 
down to the river, where now stands 
Cheyne Walk, which Mr. Blunt has made 
the subject of an interesting volume. 


The charm of Chelsea has always 
brought noteworthy men and women 
to its old-world houses. Mary Astell, 
described by Henry Dodwell as ‘an 
admirable gentlewoman,” a forty years’ 
resident, well deserves a chapter to her- 
self. Don Saltero’s tavern and museum 
of antiquities attracted a remarkable 
amount of attention in the eighteenth 
century. It was not altogether disdained 
by Sir Hans Sloane, the founder of a still 
greater museum, for he gave to it some 





of his “‘ gimcracks,” as Edmund Howard 
calls them. A chapter on Dominiceti, 
‘** Asculapius Fumigans,” who was sup- 
ported by Sir John Fielding (Henry 
Fielding’s brother and successor at Bow 
Street), and denounced by Samuel Johnson, 
is of value as containing a description of 
a quack of parts. The famous china 
factory, which had a short, but brilliant 
history, is well dealt with under the title 
‘At the Sign of the Anchor.’ 

The chapter on the Physick Garden and 
its vicissitudes contains a worthy record of 





some notable persons—James Petiver and | 


James Sherard, who did good work in 


their day, as did Dr. Alexander Blackwell | 


and his heroic wife. Mr. Blunt writes :— 


“Sloane was a ruthless 
against whom we who love our Chelsea have 
many a grudge. But we take off our hats 
to him this evening as we pass out of the 
gateway to Swan Walk; for though he has 
robbed us of much we would tain have 
cherished and preserved, he gave us the 
Physick Garden.” 


The last chapter of Mr. Blunt’s book is of 
special interest, as it is devoted to ** Mrs. 
Carlyle and her housemaid.’’ Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s letters to Jessie are delightful, and 
it speaks well for Carlyle himself that 
Mrs. Broadfoot, who left his service to be 
married, was staunch in praise of his 
kindness, and declared that he was the 
very reverse of ** bad-tempered.”’ 








Life of the Viscountess de Bonnault d’ Houet, 
Foundress of the Society of the Faithful 
Companions of Jesus, 1781-1858. By 
the Rev. Father Stanislaus, F.M. Capu- 
chin. Translated from the French by 
One of her Daughters. With Prefaces by 
His Eminence Cardinal Bourne and by 


the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet. (Long- 
mans & Co., 7/6 net.) 
Not a few people seem to think 


that, though it is natural enough that 
there should have been Founders and 
Foundresses of Religious Orders, and even 
saints, in that vague period which they 
style ‘‘the old days,” they would be out 
of place now, and as a matter of fact 
do not exist. Yet they do, and work— 
little as some of their highly educated 
fellow-creatures appear to realize it. Such 
a one, a modern analogue in some aspects 
of St. Jeanne Francoise de Chantal, is 
the subject of this memoir. 

After ten months of married life with 
the Vicomte de Bonnault d’Houet she 
was left a widow. She devoted herself 
to her son, looked closely after the inter- 
ests of her dependents on her estates, and 
performed excellently all her - duties, 
secular and religious. 


She came into touch with the Society of 


| sufferings in that sphere. 
me | that saint too in 
10use-preaker | 


Society’s fortunes is told at length by 
Pére Stanislaus, but his major success is 
with the great Foundress. All but the 
most wilfully prejudiced must be won by 
his picture of interior life and humble 
sanctity. Madame d’Houet—as, to con- 
ceal her rank, she chose to be called— 
was an illuminée, yet she dreaded mysti- 
cism, “extraordinary ways”; shrinking 
from everything which removed any one 
from the ordinary course of the Church’s 
methods—*‘ such things generally end 
unfortunately.” She is of the high lineage 
of the saints. The difficulties put in her 
way (sometimes rather incomprehensibly) 
by her directors recall St. Teresa’s poignant 
She resembled 
her marked business 
ability; once she almost recalls St. 
Teresa’s great words on practical religion, 


| when she warns her daughters: ‘‘ Walk 


faithfully in the footsteps of our Lord, not 
in sweetness and prosperity, but by carry- 
ing with Him your crosses in patiénce ”’ ; 
and, again, there is a touch of St. Teresa’s 
humour when, speaking of a girl making 
emotional display of devotion, she says: 
“ She will not suit us; she is too holy.” 


| But not to St. Catherine of Siena herself 


| was the 





inner Voice more real, more 
irresistible, than to Madame d’Houet: 
‘Through the shadows of uncertainty He 
makes Himself recognised, and as erst- 
while with the Apostles on the lake, we 
too cry out, ‘ Dominus est.’ ”’ 

This trust in the supernatural was not 
mere talk. When the Community was 
struggling, and despite the fact that 
education was one of its aims, she wrote : 


“The Community, if such it could be 
called, was now reduced to three. We had 
just dismissed the only one of our number 
who was talented and highly educated. 
Such advantages appeared to me to count 
for very little, if not coupled with a docile 
spirit and one in harmony with the holy 
rules we had adopted.” 


This kind of reckless faith in adhering to 
right principles surely might be a model 
now, when expediency seems too often 
the rule, and shining talents are misused 
to find subtle excuses for shady pro- 
ceedings. 

Pére Varin, her director, supplied her 
with a free variant of her family motto, 
‘Bien faire et laissez dire.” By this, 
‘** Courage and confidence,” she lived and 
taught her daughters to live, animated 
by the ruling characteristics of her life— 
immovable faith, genuine humility, and a 
charity almost divine. 

The book is well translated, and illus- 
trated by numerous pictures of the 
convents of the Societies. Beneath those 
of the French convents is the sad legend : 


| ‘* School closed by the French Govern- 


Jesus, freed in 1814 from their “* suppres- | 
sion”’ by a revoking Bull of Pius VII., | 


and it was through their influence, | 
specially through Pére Varin, though | 


after many thwartings and trials, that | 
the first convent of the Society was | 


founded at Amiens. The story of the 


ment.’ Fortunately, no political force or 
device can quench the abiding influence 
of elect souls like Marie Madeleine Vic- 
toire, Vicomtesse de Bonnault d’Houet. 
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THREE THOUSAND ROYAL 
SCARABS. 


Tne first volume of the long-expected 
Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs in the 
British Museum is out at last, and therein 
Mr. Hall gives us the description of all the 
scarabs in the Museum bearing the names 
of kings or other royal personages. They 
are about 2,900 in number, and form, Dr. 
Budge assures us in a prefatory note, only 
the fifth part ef the scarabs under his care. 
A good deal more than a half of those de- 
scribed are reproduced, either by photo- 
graphs or in line, in the present volume, 
which will be indispensable to every 
student of Egyptology. 

Mr. Hall, we think rightly, will have 
nothing to do with any “ freak ”’ theory 
as to the scarab being used as a coin or the 
like. According to him, every scarab— 
including under that name, as does the 
Catalogue, cylinder seals, button-seals, 
and flat amulets bearing personal names— 
was intended to be worn on the person, 
and was employed as a seal only. In this 
capacity it served many of the purposes 
of the modern key, and it seems to have 
been the practice, after shutting the door 
of a house or cupboard, to plaster a piece 
of mud on the fastening and to impress 
the seal upon it, so that, if it was tam- 
pered with, the owner would discover 
the fact. Hence the excessive multiplica- 
tion of this form of ornament, which has 
made it so common an object among 
Egyptian antiquities as to be used as a 
generic name for them by the baser sort 
of American tourist. Why even those 
which were the property of private 
persons should so often have borne the 
name of the reigning monarch is explained 
by Mr. Hall as due to the magical ideas 
with which nearly all Egyptian beliefs are 
saturated. As the king was looked upon 
as a divine being, his name was in itself 
an amulet or phylactery of great power, 
and was therefore thought to avert evil 
from him who carried it about with him. 
The royal scarab, therefore, forms one of 
the surest means, and sometimes the only 
means, of dating a find of antiquities. In 
this respect, and in this respect only, it 
corresponds to the modern coin. 

Of the scarabs catalogued it is diffi- 





cult to give any detailed idea here. By | 


far the greatest number bear the name 
of Thothmes III.,a monarch whose Asiatic 
conquests seem to have impressed his 
subjects more than the exploits of any 
other ruler during five millennia. Some 
are of great beauty, like the one from the 
Salt Collection, of fine blue glazed steatite, 
mounted in a gold ring; while others are 
of the roughest possible work. Amen- 
hotep III. introduced a new type of scarab 
of a large size, celebrating his marriage 
with the famous Queen Tii or his success 
in the hunting of lions in much the same 
‘way as the modern commemorative medal. 
Those of the pretentious Rameses II. are 
rather disappointing, none of them here 
figured being up to the standard of the 
Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs in the British 

useum.—Vol. I. Royal Scarabs. By 





H.R. Hall. (British Museum, 1/. 15s. net.) 








two kings just mentioned, although a 
couple of brick-shaped ‘ plaques,’ or 
stamps recording Rameses’ marriage with 
the daughter of the Hittite king, are 
interesting. Queen Hatasu or ‘“ Hat- 
shepset ’’ is well represented, as is King 
Pepi, who must, we think, be excepted 
from Mr. Hall’s somewhat sweeping state- 
ment that the scarabsof the other Pyramid- 
building kings, Unas, Khufu, Khafra, 
and Menkaura, are all posthumous. One 
fine scarab of the heretic Khuenaten, 
which has lately come from Nubia, and is 
included among the Addenda is worth 
special mention. 

Mr. Hall’s work is well, and, so far as 
we can see, carefully done, and reflects 
great credit on himself and the Museum, 
while he supplies a most useful touch- 
stone for distinguishing posthumous from 
contemporary scarabs. The only mistake 
we have been able to find is his translation 
of Movoyevys in Horapollo and elsewhere 
as “ only begotten,” or even as “ born of 
one sole person.”” As has been pointed 
out many times in The Atheneum, * only- 
begotten’ would be povoyévvytos, and 
povoyevs is only “one of a kind” or 
“unique.” It was thus applied by the 
Orphics to several children of Zeus, and 
by the Gnostics to Christ, from whom the 
orthodox borrowed the expression while 
mistaking its meaning. 

We hope that the remaining volumes of 
this valuable Catalogue will not be long 
delayed. 








GERMAN LYRICS A LA FRANCAISE. 


Ir is scarcely realized among critics what 
a remarkable body of lyric poetry (remark- 
able both for its volume and for its quality) 
has been written in Germany during the 
last twenty years. The establishment of 
the Reich in 1871, and the national en- 
thusiasm thereby created, overshadowed 
and hampered for ten or fifteen years the 
development of literature and the arts: 
the lyric poets were among the first to 
throw off the incubus and let their voices 
be heard again. 

In France German poetry has until 
lately shared the fate of the other creative 
work of the Deutsches Reich: a just 
appreciation of it was unlikely to come 
from a people nationally antipathetic to 
Teutonic literary style, among whom, 





moreover, there still lingered traces of 
'the animosity which 1871 bequeathed 
| to the following generation. 
| It is only by the efforts of interpreters 
| like the author of this collection that the 
| gulf between the two nations—now happily 
far less wide—can be bridged over; and 
as M. Emile Verhaeren points out in a 
letter addressed to him, and prefixed to 
the poems themselves, M. Guilbeaux is 
one of the first to welcome these German 
poets with a full and complete cordiality. 
By so doing he is working towards the 








Anthologie des Lyriques allemands contem- 
porains depuis Nietzsche. Par Henri 
Guilbeaux. ‘Les Grandes Anthologies.” 
(Paris, Figuiére & Cie., 5 fr.) 





“grande unité européenne” which is 
a need of our civilization, and his effort 
deserves unstinted praise. 


In execution, however, the work falls 
somewhat short of really high quality, 
and while making full allowance for the 
difficulty of rendering German into French 
verse, we must point out that his trans- 
lations seldom attain any great literary 
beauty. His preliminary essay, in which 
he traces the course of German lyrism 
from the time of the Franco-Prussian 
War to the present day (showing how 
slow and tardy was the reception given 
in France to its products), is full of know- 
ledge and discrimination ; but how little 
of the wonderful suggestive power of 
Richard Dehmel has passed into the 
French words! Read the first verse of 
‘ Die stille Stadt,’ with its subtle impres- 
sionism :— 

Liegt eine Stadt im Tale, 
Ein blasser Tag vergeht ; 
Es wird nicht lanes dauern mehr, 
Bis weder Mond noch Sterne, 
Nur Nacht am Himmel steht; 
and note how this delicate picture of a 
silent city shadowed at nightfall by mists 
from the surrounding mountains has be- 
come blurred in the almost literal French 
equivalent :— 
Une ville est dans la vallée, 
Un jour pale agonise ; 
Encor quelques instants 
Jusqu’’A ce que—non pas la lune, ni les étoiles, 
Mais la nuit seule au ciel se fixe. 

But it is scarcely possible to give in 
French the essence of a poet like Dehmel. 
M. Guilbeaux succeeds better, if not bril- 
liantly, in his renderings from certain 
other German lyrists, and notably in the 
translations from the Viennese poet Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, the spirit of whose 
work is much more closely akin to the 
Latin spirit than is the case with most of 
his contemporaries, so that the task of 
presenting his verse in a French dress is 
much less formidable. We have here also 
some spirited versions of the songs of 
Detlev von Liliencron, whose appearance 
in German lyric poetry one may con- 
veniently fix as the beginning of the 
modern period. 

With a small number of striking 
exceptions, however, M. Guilbeaux’s 
own renderings go far to discredit his 
theory, expressed in the Preface, that 
the translator of a poem should follow 
the text very closely, and reproduce the 
sense without any attempt to reproduce 
the rhythm. In all good poetry the 
element of melody is at least as important 
as the sense, and no success in rendering 
the latter can make up for its loss. M. 
Guilbeaux’s book is, nevertheless, a valu- 
able achievement, for these literal ver- 
sions do give, though in an attenuated 
form, a true general impression of their 
originals, and with the aid of the Preface 
and the excellent biographies of the poets 
represented, they should spread widely 
in France a knowledge of work as yet far 
too little known. 
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Through the Torii. By Yone Noguchi. 

(Elkin Mathews, 5s. net.) 

Tuts paper-bound volume, which con- 
tains thirty-five short essays, will do 
little to enhance Yone Noguchi’s reputa- 
tion as a writer of English. Mr. Noguchi 
has a reputation, but he must not forget 
that for most people reputations are 
airy and fragile things, as fleeting as 
the dew on his own Japanese flowers. 
He has not behind him the solid 
rock of achievement, like the great 
artists who have materially added to 
human thought or humanly expressed 
beauty ; his place depends on the “ sug- 
gestiveness ”’ which, he well knows, his 
critics attribute to him. Nevertheless, 
his chosen medium of expression is 
language, and as he is known, not as a 
writer of Japanese, but as a writer of 
English, it behoves him to look to his 
English grammar a little more carefully. 
Emphatically it is not art merely to 
multiply grammatical blunders in the 
language of his adoption. We may for- 
give Mr. Markino for doing this, because 
his work is merely amusing journalese ; 
it can only damage Mr. Noguchi to play 
the same trivial game, for he is an artist. 
By this we do not mean to say that he 
must not play at all with our language ; 
often the strange turn of his phrases is 
illuminating and delightful; but he really 
might get some one to correct sentences 
like the following :— 

“What difference is there between us 
human beings and the caterpillar? Are we 
not caterpillar who may live little longer ?” 

Who could read with pleasure many 
pages written in this style ?— 

“The incense, an old vibration of the 

Japanese heart, quite peculiar, naturally 
fastidious, gesticulated, while stealing up 
from a two-horned dragon’s mouth, for my 
friend (who returned home from America 
by the last steamer) to stop his talk on 
automobiles and sky-scrapers.”’ 
These two extracts are perfectly fair 
samples of the whole book. Had his 
book not fallen into the hands of a 
conscientious reviewer, it would probably 
have remained half finished. Yet to leave 
it so would be a pity, for there are 
many dainty hints and glimpses of beauty 
in its pages. 

The author laments the loss of the old, 
native beauty of Japan, and says :— 

“It is not difficult to see what we shall 
lose fundamentally from coming, as we have 
come to-day, face to face with Western 
literature.”’ 

The most interesting chapters are the 
two dealing with the Hokku, or Japanese 
short poems, where he points out with 
justice the complete failure of most of 
the English and American translations of 
these little gems. In another essay he 
says: ‘I believe that the true art has 
no East or West as it is always born from 
nowhere.” This is profoundly true. But 
Mr. Noguchi must not forget that true 
art has always a medium of expression— 
marble, paint, words, or whatever it 
may be; and that the use of each medium 
is regulated by deep-lying laws of tech- 
nique. 





SHORT STORIES. 


THE quick wit and liveliness in repartee 
of the Londoner have often afforded 
opportunity to the humorist, and when— 
as in Mr. Pugh’s case—the humorist has 
a keen eye for human foibles, the result is 
more than usually diverting. He tells us 
in an amusing Preface that the stories 
and studies in ‘The Cockney at Home’ 
are only a few of the many he has 
written, and that in preparing the book 
for publication he had to re-read them. 
He confesses that they made him laugh. 
It would have been strange had they 
not done so. 

Not the least curious thing about the 
Cockney is the eccentricity of his vocabu- 
lary. Many people know that a “* rozzer ”’ 
is a policeman and a “ tiggy ” a detective, 
but few, we imagine, except the initiated, 
would guess that a “ griddler” was a 
street singer, and a “chanter” a man 
who fakes horses “ with intent to deceive.” 
Mr. Pugh puts forward an amusing theory 
concerning the griddler. He contends— 
and it certainly, on reflection, seems to be 
true—that this worthy does not “ griddle ”’ 
at all in the summer—only cold or 
wet weather being profitable. 


Mr. Barry Pain has, for the moment, for- 
saken the Cockney, and in ‘One Kind and 
Another ’ there are only two short sketches 
—both concerning the younger generation 
at play in Regent’s Park—which may be 
said to deal with London life. 

One of the complaints of the humorist 
is supposed to be that no one will take 
him seriously. Mr. Pain has cheerfully 
faced this difficulty and placed the serious 
stories in the front of his collection. They 
are ingenious and brightly written, but 
it must be added that they bear a sus- 
picion of the magazine stamp. The 
author is decidedly happier when pur- 
veying lighter fare. Perhaps the best 
stories in the book are the four headed 
‘Detection without Crime,’ in which the 
idea is amusingly elaborated of a man 
with a passion for amateur detective work 
following up weird clues which end in 
ordinary explanations. 


‘South Sea Shipmates’ is the title 
of a book which gives some idea of a 
sailor’s life in Southern waters. The 
stories are written in a vigorous and 
lively manner, and some of them are 
amusing, especially that which tells of 
the adventures of a party of retired 
and prosperous sea captains who, as 
the result of a wager, sign on before the 
mast in a sailing vessel, and proceed to 
criticize the conduct of her commander, 
to whom they subsequently teach a 
lesson in seamanship. Unfortunately, 
however, in most cases the element of 
bloodshed and sensationalism, although 
handled in a realistic manner, has been 
introduced to an unnecessary extent. 


The Cockney at Home. By Edwin Pugh. 
(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 

One Kind and Another. 
(Martin Secker, 6s.) 

South Sea Shipmates. By John Arthur 
Barry. (Werner Laurie, 6s.) 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—@— 
THEOLOGY. 


Chase (Frederic Henry), THE GOSPELS IN THE 

Licut oF HisToRICAL CRITICISM, 1/ net. 
Macmillan 
This essay, reprinted from ‘ Cambridge Theo- 
logical Essays,’ is preceded by a Preface on ‘ The 

Obligations of the Clergy’ and ‘ The Resurrec- 

tion of our Lord.’ 

Halford (S. H.), APosTOLIC FALLIBILITY, evidenced 
from an Examination of the Record known as 
‘The Acts of the Apostles,’ 1/ 

Northampton Press 
The author sets out to show that the Apostles 
were not infallible, and that the Acts of the 

Apostles ‘‘ reveals them as being gradually super- 

seded because of their vital spiritual incapacity.” 

Knox (Right Rev. E. A.), SACRIFICE OR SACRA- 
MENT, 4/6 net. Longmans 

The aim of this treatise is ‘‘ to show the 
nature of the crisis which lies before our Church 
in deciding the Vestment controversy.” 

Lucas (Bernard), Our TAskK IN INDIA: SHALL 
WE PROSELYTISE HINDUS OR EVANGELISE 
INDIA ? 2/6 net. Macmillan 

The author’s object is ‘“‘ to give a fresh pre- 
sentation of Indian missions,’ and offer sugges- 
tions for their more effective working. 

Nairne (Rev. Alexander), THe FAITH OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, 2/6 net. Longmans 

Includes a general introduction to the 
subject, and aims at extracting essential principles 
from critical studies, and simplifying the “ truths 
that matter to a man who fears God.” 

Revised Liturgy (A), BEING THE ORDER OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE LorRpD’s SUPPER 
ACCORDING TO THE USES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, WITH DIVERS ENRICHMENTS AND 
ALTERATIONS, edited by B. W. Randolph, with 
an Introduction by J. H. Maude, 1/6 net. 

Mowbray 

The editor has rearranged parts of the Com- 
munion Service in order to bring it ‘* into greater 
harmony with the ancient liturgies,” and has 
attempted to restore ‘‘ those ancient and Catholic 
features which in 1552 were somewhat ruthlessly 
struck out.” 

Waddell (Rev. P. Hately), THe REtiIGIous Spirit, 
Sermon Notes, 2/ net. Blackwood 

These are skeletons of sermons, being notes 
made by the author before preaching, and pub- 
lished in his retirement.} 


LAW. 


Every Man’s Own Lawyer, A HANDY Book OF 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LAW AND Equliry, 6/8 net. 
Crosby Lockwood 
Contains a variety of information on legal 
matters. 
POETRY. 


Belben (May), As THE HEART SPEAKS, AND OTHER 
Forms, 2/6 net. Amersham, Bucks, Morland 
This volume contains a number of sonnets 
and short pieces, chiefly dealing with love and 
friendship. 
Calignoc (Robert), Opp NumMBERs, 1/ net. Bell 
collection of satiric and epigrammatic 
verses. The cryptogram ‘‘ Rog. Bacon lécrit ” 
in the author’s name gives him an opportunity of 
poking much fun at Baconians. 


George (Mrs. Muriel E.), NATURE’s INTERVIEWS, 
AND OTHER PoEMs, 1/6 net. 
Eastbourne, Alex. Clayton 
Short pieces dealing with various aspects 
of Nature both in India and at home. There are 
verses on each month of the year, spring, sunset, 
and similar subjects. 
Hubbard (H. L.), 
VERSE, 1/ net. 


BETHLEHEM, AND OTHER 

Cambridge, Heffer ; 

London, Simpkin & Marshall 

‘Bethlehem’ is a dramatic piece in three 

‘* episodes’: ‘The Annunciation, ‘ The Adora 

tion in the Heavens,’ and ‘ The Adoration on the 

Earth.’ It is followed by ‘Songs of Devotion,’ 
‘Songs of the Road,’ and miscellaneous pieces. 


Leigh (Lorma), THE WuHITE GATE, AND OTHER 

Poems, 1/6 net. Hampstead, Hewetson 

A small volume of verse on such subjects as 
love, death, separation, children, and gardens. 


Rossetti (Christina), GoBiiN MARKET, THE 
PRINCE’S PROGRESS, AND OTHER POEMS, 
‘* World’s Classics,’ 1/ net. Milford 

A selection of Christina Rossetti’s poems, 
with « frontispiece and Indexes of Titles and First 

Lines. 
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Taylor (A. L.), THE ODES oF 4 QRACEy t litted 
into English Verse, 4/6 net,- kee 

~ Glasgow, MacLehose 

‘“‘ What seems repugnant to modern ideas 

has been softened, altered, or omitted ’’ in this 

translation. To it the author has prefixed trans- 

lations of five odes written in Alcaics, Sapphics, 

— Asclepiads for the sake of the non-classical 
reader. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Barnett (L. D.), A CATALOGUE OF THE BURMESE 

Books IN THE BritisH Museum, ll. 5s. net. 
The Museum 
A descriptive Catalogue, with a General 

Index of Titles and a classified Subject Index. 

Congress Library, Rerort OF THE REGISTER OF 
COPYRIGHTS FOR THE FIscAL YEAR 1912-13. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 

Reprinted from the Report of the Librarian 

of Congress. It includes a statement of recent 

copyright legislation and international copyright 
relations. 

Wales National Library, REPoRT ON THE PROGRESS 
OF THE LIBRARY FROM OcT., 1910, To OcrT., 
1913. Aberystwyth, the Library 

Containing the Report of the Council, notes 
on some additions to the Library, lists of donors, 
and a financial statement. There are illustra- 
tions. 

Wigan Free Public Library, Reference Department, 
CATALOGUE OF Books By H. T'. FOLKARD: 
Part XI. T. Wigan, J. Starr 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Manen (Johan van), Mrs. BEsANT’s THEOSOPHY 
ACCORDING TO THE BISHOP OF MADRAS, 6 annas, 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publisiing House 

An answer to a pamphlet entitled ‘ The 

Theosophy of Mrs. Besant,’ written by the Rev. 

E. W. Thompson, and endorsed by the Bishop of 

Madras and six missionaries, which was published 

in Mysore last November. 

Religio Doctoris, MEDITATIONS UPON LIFE AND 
THOUGHT, by a Retired College President, $1.25 

Boston, Badger 
A collection of essays on ethical subjects, 
with an Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 


Russell (Hon. Bertrand), THe PHILOSOPHY OF 
BERGSON, 1/ net. Cambridge, Bowes ; 
London, Macmillan 
This paper was read before ‘“‘ The Heretics ”’ 
in Cambridge, and afterwards appeared in The 
Monist, The pamphlet also contains Mr. H. 
Wildon Carr’s reply, entitled ‘On Mr. Russell’s 
Reasons for supposing Bergson’s Philosophy is 
not True,’ and Mr. Russell’s rejoinder, ‘ Mr. 
Wildon Carr’s Defence of Bergson,’ which were 
printed in The Cambridge Magazine. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Book of the Duffs (The), Vols. I. and II., compiled 
by Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. 

Kainburga, Williim Brown 

A record of the Duff family from earliest 
times, which includes genealogical tables. The 
illustrations, consisting of reproductions of 

pictures, photographs, and sketches, are an im- 

portant feature of this history. 

Bryce (James), THE ANCIENT RoMAN EMPIRE 
AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA; THE DiF- 
FUSION OF ROMAN AND ENGLISH LAW THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD, 6/ net. Milford 

These two historical essays are reproduced 
from the author’s ‘ Studies in History and Juris- 
prudence.’ The figures of the last Indian census 
and references to recent legislation are included, 
and the work has been revised throughout. 


Cheyney (Edward P.), A History oF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA TO THE 
DEATH OF ELIZABETH, with an ACCOUNT OF 
ENGLIsH INSTITUTIONS DURING THE LATER 
SIXTEENTH AND EARLY SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES, VOL. I., 16/ net. Longmans 

A history of the last fifteen years of Queen 

Elizabeth’s reign, with a description of the form 

of government and society existing at that time, 

by the Professor of European History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Elder (John R.), THe HIGHLAND Host oF 1678, 
5/ net. Glasgow, MacLehose 

_A monograph treating of Lauderdale’s 
policy of coercion in dealing with the opposition 
to Episcopacy in the west of Scotland. 

Gretton (M. Sturge), A CoRNER OF THE COTSWOLDS 
THROUGH THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 7/6 net. 

Methuen 

Mrs. Sturge Gretton, drawing on personal 
memories of those who were eyewitnesses of the 
old order, traces some of the changes in rural 

England that took place during the nineteenth 

century. Her study is of the tableland between 

the Coln and the Evenlode in East Gloucester- 
shire and North-West Oxfordshire. 





History of the Nations, edited by Walter Hutchin- 
son, Part I., 7d. net. Hutchinson 
This work aims at giving a popular account 
of each nation from the earliest time to the 
present day, and will be completed in not more 
than fifty fortnightly parts. It is profusely illus- 
trated. The present number contains an Intro- 
duction and part of Prof, Flinders Petrie’s history 
of the Egyptians. 


Hug (Mrs. Lina) and Stead (Richard), SwitzErR- 
LAND, ‘“‘ The Story of the Nations ’’ Series, 5/ 
Fisher Unwin 

A fourth impression. See notice in The 
Atheneum, Feb. 14, 1891, p. 213. 


Low (Sidney), Eaypt IN TRANSITION, 7/6 net. 
Smith & Elder 
This book, written after visits to Egypt and 
the Sudan, gives the author’s impression of the 
political, social, and administrative conditions of 
those countries during the transitional period 
between Lord Kitchener’s reconquest of the 
Sudan and his return to Cairo as British Agent 
and Consul-General. Lord Cromer has written 
~ Introduction, and there are portraits and an 

ndex. 


Low (Sidney), THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND, 
3/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
A new and revised edition, in his Introduction 

to which the author discusses the significance of 
the Parliament Act, the present situation and 
—— future of the House of Lords, the Labour 
Jnrest, and other political questions of the time. 
See notice in The Athenwum, Jan. 21, 1905, p. 79. 


Mann (Rev. Horace K.), THe LIVES OF THE 
Popes IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, Vols. IX. and X., 
12/ net each. Kegan Paul 

Two further volumes of this series. Vol. IX. 

ranges from Innocent II. to Blessed Benedict XI., 

and includes the dates 1130-59. The scope of 

Vol. X. is 1159-98. Each volume is illustrated. 


Mowat (R. B.), THE WARS OF THE Roses, 1377- 
1471, 6/ net. Crosby Lockwood 
A monograph on this period of English his- 
tory, illustrated with genealogical tables and a 
map. 


Old Magdalen Days, 1847-1877, by A Former 
Chorister, paper 1/, cloth 1/6 

Oxford, Blackwell ; 

London, Simpkin & Marshall 

The writer of these reminiscences was a 

member of the College and its choir for thirty 

years, and he relates many anecdotes concerning 

the numerous colleagues with whom he came in 
contact. 


Outline of Ireland’s Story (An), 6d. net. Stock 

A sketch of Irish history from the earliest 
times. In the last chapter, entitled ‘ The Union 
and its Results,’ the author takes his stand 
against Home Rule. 


Records of the Worshipful Company of Car- 
penters : Voi. I. APPRENTICES’ ENTRY Books, 
1654-1694, transcribed and edited by Bower 
Marsh. Oxford University Press 

The entries of apprentices from the year 

1654 to 1892 were kept in six books, the first 
three of which are here reprinted, following 
closely the form of the original. The text is pre- 
ceded by an Introduction, and there are Indexes 
and an Appendix. ‘T'wo hundred and fifty copies 
of this volume have been printed, about forty of 
which are for sale. 


Rives (George Lockhart), THE UNITED STATES 

AND MEXIco, 1821-1848, 2 vols., $8 net per set. 

New York, Scribner 

A history of the relations between the two 

countries from the time of Mexican Inde- 

pendence to the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
illustrated with maps. 


Southampton Record Society, THe Port Books 
OF SOUTHAMPTON; OR, (ANGLO-FRENCH) AC- 
COUNTS OF ROBERT FLORYS, WATER-BAILIFF 
AND RECEIVER OF PETTY-CUSTOMS, A.D. 1427— 
1430, transcribed and edited from the MS. in 
the Audit House by Paul Studer. 

Southampton, Cox & Sharland 

Containing an historical Introduction, a 

transcript of the Port Books with a translation 

on the right-hand page, an Appendix, Glossary, 
and Indexes. 


Taylor (Henry Osborn), THE MEDI@VAL MIND, a 
History of the Development of Thought and 
Emotion in the Middle Ages, Second Edition, 
2 vols., 21/ net. Macmillan 


In his revision of this work the author has 
changed- or amplified some statements, and 
added a chapter, entitled ‘ Phases of Medieval 
Growth,’ upon the Crusades and the Towns and 
Guilds. See notice in The Atheneum, June 10, 
1911, p. 649. 





Venn (John and J. A.), THE Book OF MATRICULA- 
TIONS AND DEGREES, 1544-1659, 45/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
This is a catalogue of those who have been 
matriculated or admitted to any degree in the 
University of Cambridge in the years 1544-1659. 

Watson (E. J.), SAN MrnraTO, 6d. net. 
Bristol, Partridge 
A sketch of the life of Giovanni Gualberto, 

the ‘“‘ Merciful Knight.” 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Bennett (Frank), Forty YEARS IN BRAzIL, 10/6 
net. Mills & Boon 
This book gives some account of the history, 
natural resources, industries, and inhabitants of 

Brazil, and is fully illustrated. 

Jacomb (C. E.), ‘‘Gon’s Own CountTRY,” an 
Appreciation of Australia, 5/ net. Goschen 

An account of the conditions of life in Aus- 
tralia, written for possible English emigrants with 

a Public School and University education. The 

author frankly acknowledges his dislike for life 

in that country, but does not regret his sojourn 
there. 

Perry-Ayscough (H. G. C.), and Otter-Barry 
(Capt. R. B.), WitH THE RussIANs IN MoNn- 
GOLIA, 16/ net. Lane 

A record of the authors’ travels in Mongolia, 
giving an account of Russian policy in that 
country. The ‘Latest Developments of the 

Political Situation ’ are discussed in an Afterword, 

and Sir Claude Macdonald has written the Intro- 

duction. There are many illustrations and a 

map. 


EDUCATION. 


Hoare (S. J. G.), THE ScHOOLS AND SOCIAL 
ReErForM, the Report of the Unionist Social 
Reform Committee on Education, 6d. net. 

John Murray 
Mr. Hoare has been Chairman of the Sub- 

Committee appointed by the Unionist Social 

Reform Committee, and his report embodies 

their views on the present state of public educa- 

tion in England. Mr. F. E. Smith has written 
an Introduction. 

Mark (Thiselton), THE UNFOLDING OF PERSON- 
ALITY AS THE CHIEF AIM IN EDUCATION, some 
Chapters in Educational Psychology, 1/ net. 

Fisher Unwin 
A cheap edition. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Bradley (Henry), ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENGLISH, 1/ net. 

Milford for British Academy 
This paper, in which it is expounded that 

‘* English is far more unsuited than other European 

tongues to be written phonetically, was read at 

the International Historical Congress last April. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Briggs (W. Dinsmore), MARLOWE’s Epwarp II., 
12/6 net. Nutt 
The text is preceded by an historical and 
critical Introduction, and there are copious notes 
and an Index. : 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Sikes (E. E.), ''Hr ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE GREEKS, 

5/ net. Nutt 

A discussion of the Greek view of the origin 
and primitive state of the human race. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Bacon’s Maps of Counties, 2d. net each. 

Kight coloured maps showing the physical 
features of the following counties: Glamorgan- 
shire, Hertfordshire, Kent, London, Middlesex, 
Northumberland, Oxfordshire, and Surrey. 

Bell’s French Picture Cards, edited by H. N. Adair, 
THIRD SERIEs, 1/6 net per set. 

This set contains twelve cards, printed in 
colour, with a Questionnaire on the back of each, 
and is intended for the use of children trained on 
the “direct method” in writing French com- 
position. 

Chambers’s Effective Readers, Book V., 1/6 

Containing prose and verse extracts from 
well-known writers, with coloured and other 
illustrations. At the end of the book there are 
notes on the spelling and meaning of difficult 
words and phrases, a few exercises on each extract, 
and a simple exposition of some rules of grammar. 
Gibson (Samuel), MENTAL ARITHMETIC FOR 

Juniors, 1/ Bell 

This book, containing graded exercises in 
mental arithmetic, is arranged in three parts for 
Standards I.-III., each divided into forty weekly 
sections. 
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Livy, Book XXVII., edited by S. G. Campbell, 
“* Pitt Press Series,” 3/ 
Cambridge University Press 
Includes historical and literary Introduc- 
tion, notes, and map of Italy. 


Mort (Frederick), CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, INCLUDING.BRITISH ISLEs, 
1/6 Oliver & Boyd 

This book treats of the geographical factors 
that influence commerce and the various products 
that enter into the commerce of the British 

Empire. It is illustrated with maps and dia- 

grams, and questions and exercises are set at 

the end. 


Von Glehn (L. C.), Chouville (L.), et Wells (Rose), 
Cours FRANCAIS DU LYCEE PERSE: Premiére 
Partie, Séries d’Actions, Récitations, et Chan- 
sons, en Transcription phonétique et en Ortho- 
graphe usuelle, 2/ Cambridge, Heffer 


FICTION. 


Arthur (Frederick), THE GREAT ATTEMPT, 6/ 
John Murray 
An historical novel of the eighteenth century 
concerning the struggle which ended at the 
battle of Culloden. . 


Bindloss (Harold), THE Goutp TRAIL, 7d. Long 
A cheap reprint. 
Blackwood (Algernon), TEN MINvuTE Srortes, 6/ 
John Murray 
A collection of short stories dealing with the 
supernatural. 


Bloem (Walter), THE IRON YEAR, translated from 
the German by Stella Bloch, 6/ Lane 
The narrative, with a love-story running 
through it, of incidents in the Franco-German 
struggle of 1870-71. 


Boothby (Guy), A BRIDE FROM THE SEA, 7d. net. 
A cheap reprint. Long 
Burgin (G. B.), WITHIN THE GATES. 
Hutchinson 
The adventures—mainly in a _ Trappist 
monastery—of an overworked novelist and a 
girl-journalist, with the inevitable ending. 
Chambers (R. W.), IN THE QUARTER, 1/ net. 
Constable 





A cheap reprint. 


Couperus (Louis), Smatt Sours, translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 6/ 
Heinemann 
This novel, which is translated from the 
Dutch, is the first of a series of four describing 
the fortunes of the family Van Lowe. 


Cullum (Ridgwell), THe Twins or SUFFERING 
CREEK, 2/ net. Chapman & Hall 
A reprint in a cheaper edition. 


Curwood (James Oliver), KAZAN THE WoLF-Doa, 
6 Cassell 
A study of a wolf-dog which struggles be- 
tween fidelity to a woman and love of wild life 
with his blind mate. 


Farmer (Henry), SLAVES OF CHANCE, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
This novel tells of mysterious crimes com- 
mitted by an international secret society and of 
the methods adopted in their unravelling. 


Ffynon the Sin-Eater, by ‘“‘ A Whisper,” 6/ 
Holden & Hardingham 
This book is written to show that in- 
variably it is the woman who pays for the sins 
of others, and that the man goes free. 


Flatau (Theodore), THE THRICE-BorRN, 6/ 
Holden & Hardingham 
The heroine of this stury is a psychological 
study. Her failings—and she has many-—appear 
to be traceable to her ancestors for three genera- 
tions back. Neither the exercise of will-power 
on her part, nor the advice of relatives, proves 
of any avail against these forces. 


Fletcher (J. S.), THE RANsoM FOR LONDON, 6/ 

Long 
; A gang of three men discover a method of 
inflicting instantaneous death without leaving 
any trace in their victim, and threaten to destroy 
the population of London unless they receive a 
ransom of ten million pounds from the Govern- 
ment. The author tells how they, while keeping 
their own identity secret, demonstrate their 
power to a doubting Prime Minister, and how the 
account is settled. 


Hope (Margaret), MESSENGERS, 6/ Methuen 
: story of a woman of good position who 
is sent to prison for stealing a ring. She is unable 
to conceal her guilt from her daughter, and at 
the sight of the girl’s misery runs away from 
home in the vain hope that she may be able to 
tetrieve the past. 








Ince (Mabel), THE COMMONPLACE AND CLEMENTINE, 
6 Chatto & Windus 
A study in the development of affection 
between a boy and girl who have been brought 
up as brother and sister. 


Johnston (Mary), By ORDER OF THE COMPANY, 

1/ net. Constable 

A cheap reprint. See notice in The Athe- 
neum, March 10, 1900, p. 302. 


Johnston (Mary), THE OLD DoMINION, 1/ net. 
Constable 
A cheap reprint. 


Keating (Joseph), THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
The story relates how a vain woman lost 
the love of her husband through breaking her 
marriage vows. The husband’s view of the sanc- 
tity of the marriage contract compels him to 
keep the unfaithful wife as the head of his house. 
In the end his love for the once-erring, though 
still loving wife returns through an act of self- 
abnegation on the part of a young girl whose 
sympathy for his misfortune is akin to love, and 
the result is a happy reconciliation. 


Mordaunt (Elinor), Simpson, 6/ Methuen 

Simpson, a retired business man in the prime 
of life, organizes a bachelors’ club of congenial 
spirits, for which he leases an old country estate 
beyond the reach of feminine influence. This 
story concerns the storming and capitulation of 
their citadel. 


Overton (John), DickIE DEvoN, 6/ Methuen 

The scene of this story of the Civil War is 
laid in the West Country. The hero, a Royalist 
officer, forced by the villainy of his commander 
to be a spy, is pursued by adventure after adven- 
ture in quick succession. Most of these circum- 
stances compel him to share with a charming 
girl—and, needless to say, the love-interest is 
not absent. 
Pope (Jessie), THE TRAcyY TUBBSEs, 3/6 

Mills & Boon 

A humorous recital of the adventures of a 
newly married couple. Besides the usual culinary 
mishaps, their lot includes ‘‘ the menacing perils 
of wild animals, whales, ghosts, and aviators.” 


Salad Days, 6/ Long 

The story of an inconsequent irish heiress 
whose pranks while she is staying in England 
with a guardian, and later when she returns to 
her native home, form the most important features 
of the tale. 


Skrine (John Huntley), Pastor FutTurvus, a 
Dramatic Idyll, 5/ net. Longmans 
A study, written in the form of a story, of 
certain questions of Church polity resembling 
those which have recently arisen in East Africa. 
The book was, however, in print before the 
Kikuyu controversy began. 


Spender (Harold), ONE MAN RETURNS, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
Cornwall is the chief scene of this story, in 
which the loss of memory by the heir to a country 
estate is an important feature. 


Vizetelly (Ernest Alfred), BLUsH-Rosk, a Soldier’s 
Romance in the Days of Louis XIV., 6/ 
Holden & Hardingham 
An abbreviated translation of Amédée 
Achard’s ‘ Belle Rose.’ It affords a glimpse of 
the chivalry for which France was noted during 
the sixteenth century. The hero succeeds in 
winning the lady of his choice at the sword’s 
point. 
Walpole (Hugh), Tur DucHEss OF WREXE, HER 
DECLINE AND DEATH, a Romantic Comedy, 6/ 
Secker 
A contrast is drawn between the duchess, an 
aristocrat and autocrat of the Victorian order, 
and her granddaughter, a representative of the 
new order, who. insists on trying to think matters 
out for herself, and refuses to bow the knee in 
terror before her grandmother. The story shows 
how the rule of the former social type passed 
away about the time of the Boer War. 


Weekes (R. K.}, SEABORNE OF THE BONNET Suop, 

6/ Herbert Jenkins 

The story is filled with beautiful heroines, one 

of whom marries the hero after serving in his shop. 

Difficulties at once arise which are finally dispelled, 

and we leave him victorious for the Conservative 
side in an election. 


Wells (H. G.), THE War IN THE AIR, 7d. net. 
Nelson 
A cheap reprint. See notice in The Athe- 
naeum, Feb. 5, 1898, p. 178. 


Wemyss (Mrs. George), THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT, 
1/ net. Constable 
A cheap reprint. 











d 5 a* Story of the Stone 
hein ‘tt net. ngmans 

_ Apareble of a mthistoric journalist “ afflicted 
with a disease of thinking,’’ and pos;essed with a 
belief in his mission, which is a search for Truth. 


JUVENILE. 


Caton (A. Gertrude), Oty Tre STORIES AND 
OLD Wor.wpD Customs, 1/9 Macmillan 
The first part concerns ‘The Ancient Peoples 
of the World,’ and the rest of the book is devoted 
to Britain, dealing first with prehistoric and early 
Britain, and then with ‘The Middle Ages—and 
Beyond.’ It is written for young people, and 
printed in large type. 
Marryat (Capt.), MASTERMAN Reapy, “ Chambers’ 
Standard Authors,” 8d. 
A cheap reprint in clear type, with a frontis- 


piece. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Alchemical Society, JouRNAL, January, 2/ net. 
H. K. Lewis 
Containing a report of the ninth general 
meeting of the Society and a paper by Mr. Arthur 
E. Waite on ‘ Kabalistic Alchemy.’ 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archzological Journal, 
1/6 Elliot Stock 
Mr. C. E. Keyser continues his paper on the 
churches of Hanney, Lyford, Denchworth, and 
Charney Bassett; Capt. G. A. Kempthorne 
writes on Sandhurst, Berks; and there is a paper 
on the ‘History of the Parish of Beenham.’ 
There are illustrations, notes and queries, and 
reports of the various societies with which this 
journal is connected. 


Bird Notes and News, Winter Number, 1913, 
3d. Society for Protection of Birds 
The contents include ‘Some Victims of the 
Plume-Trade,’ ‘The Traffic in Birds’ Plumage,’ 
‘ Bird Protection in Italy,’ and a report of Council 
meetings of the Society. 


Celtic Review, JANUARY, 2/6 net. Nutt 

In this number Prof. Mackinnon continues 
his paper on ‘ The Gaelic Version of the Thebaid 
of Statius,’ and also writes on ‘The Claim of 
Celtic Studies upon the Lowland Scot.’ Other 
articles are ‘ Ciuthach,’ by Dr. W. J. Watson, 
and ‘ Twenty-One Years of Irish Art and Thought,’ 
by Mr. T. W. Rolleston. 


Church Quarterly Review, JANUARY, 3/ 
Spottiswoode 
The articles include ‘The Emperor Con- 
stantine and the Edict of Milan,’ by the Rev. A. C. 
Headlam; ‘Mysticism and the Life of the 
Spirit,’ by the Kev. W. R. Matthews; and ‘ The 
Essentials of a Valid Ministry,’ by the Rev. 
Harold Hamilton. 


East Africa and Uganda Natural History Society, 
JOURNAL, December, 5/4 Longmans 
The contents include articles on ‘ The Rela- 
tion of Game Animals to Disease in Africa,’ by 
Mr. R. B. Woosnam; ‘ The Organic Cell (Part 
II.),’ by Dr. E. Wynstone-Waters; and ‘ The 
Tribes of the Tana Valley,’ by Miss A. Werner. 
There are some «llustrations. 
Empire Review and Magazine, 1/ net. 
Macmillan 
Mr. E. G. Pretyman writes on ‘The Land 
Question,’ a Diplomatist on ‘ Foreign Affairs,’ 
and Mr. C. Stuart-Linton on ‘Our Army Horse 
Supply.’ There are other articles and reviews. 
Geographical Journal, Fepruary, 2/ 
Geographical Society 
Includes articles on ‘The Imperial Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition, 1914,’ by Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, with sketch-map, and ‘Is the Earth 
Drying Up?’ by Prof. J. W. Gregory, with dia- 
grams and map. 


Journal of Egyptian Archeology, Vol. I. Part I.; 
JANUARY, 6/ net. Egypt Exploration Fund 
This new journal, which is to be published 
quarterly, will include information concerning 
Egyptian excavations, besides technical articles 
and others for non-specialists. Current progress 
in Egyptology and Egyptian Archwology will 
also be discussed. 
Journal of Theological Studies, JANUARY, 3 ys om 
° 
The contents include ‘ Canons attributed to 
the Council of Constantinople, A.p. 381,’ by Mr. 
C. H. Turner; ‘The Apocryphal Ezekiel,’ by 
Dr. M. R. James; and ‘The Relation of Cluny 
to some Other Movements of Monastic Reform,’ 
by Miss Rose Graham. 
Library, JANUARY, 3/ net. Moring 
This number includes articles on ‘ Biblio- 
graphical and Textual Problems of the English 
Miracle Cycles,’ by Dr. W. W. Greg; ‘ A Lawsuit 
as to an Early Edition of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ by Mr. Henry R. Plomer; and ‘ Recent 
Foreign Literature,’ by Miss Elizabeth Lee. 
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Library Assistant, Fepruary, 4/ per annum. 
Library Assistants’ Association 
Besides an editorial; a report of the proceed- 
ings of the Associatiun, and some announcements, 
this number contains articles on ‘ Some Problems 
of Classification,’ by Mr. F. W. C. Pepper; and 
‘The Need of English in L.A. Examinations,’ by 
Mr. I. Briggs. 


M.A.B., FEBRUARY, 1d. Fisher Unwin 

Containing notices of, and extracts from, 
recently published books, with a few portraits and 
other illustrations. 


National Review, Fepruary, 2/6 net. 

In an article entitled ‘ An Ominous Parallel ’ 
Lord Roberts pleads for compulsory service, and 
in ‘The Return of the Wanderer’ Mr. Maxse 
reiterates his opinion of the recent Ministerial 
trassactions in Marconi shares. Other articles 
are ‘The Gordon Riots,’ by Mr. Austin Dobson ; 
*‘ American Affairs,’ by Mr. Maurice Low; and 
. —_ Racial Problem in Canada,’ by Mrs. Donald 

aw. 


Nineteenth Century and After, 2/6 Spottiswoode 

In this number Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill 
writes on ‘ The Decline of the French Republic,’ 
Mr. A. P. Nicholson on ‘ The Parting of the 
Ways,’ and Miss E. A. Drew on ‘ Clubland Two 
Hundred Years Ago’; and Mr. Robert Palmer and 
Mr. MacCallum Scott, from opposite ints of 


view, discuss ‘Woman Suffrage at ork in 
America.’ 
Occult Review, FEBRUARY, 7d. net. Rider 


The coatents include ‘ Notes of the Month,’ 
by the editor, Mr. ey Shirley ; ‘ The Daughter 
of a Voice,’ yd Mrs. H. Spoer; and verses ‘ To 
the Maker of the Sphinx,’ by Mr. Meredith Starr, 
and ‘ Yonder,’ by Dr. C. J. Whitby. 


School World, Fresrvary, 6d. Macmillan 

The contents include ‘ Thoughts on Present 
Discontents in English Education,’ by Dr. M. E. 
Sadler; ‘ The Influence of the Older Universities 
on the Curricula of Secondary Schools,’ by Mr. 
A. C. Benson; and ‘ The Teaching of History,’ 
by Canon J. H. B. Masterman. 


United Service Magazine, Fesruary, 2/ Clowes 
Notable articles are ‘The Unionist Party 
and the Navy,’ x Mr. H. F. Wyatt; ‘ February, 
1814,’ by Capt. F. W. O. Maycock; and ‘ Pro- 
= in Aeronautics,’ by Major H. Bannerman- 
hillips. 
GENERAL. 


A. K. H. B., a Volume of Selections, edited by 
his Son, 1/ net. Nelson 
A collection of essays and extracts from the 
writings of Dr. A. K. H. Boyd of St. Andrews. 
The selection has been made by Mr. Charles Boyd. 


Andreas {Mui Shuko], Gypsy CoPpPERSMITHS IN 
OL AND BIRKENHEAD, 1/ net. 

Liverpool, Henry Young 

Sketches of gipsies with whom the author 

has come in personal contact, illustrated with 

photographs of them. Some of the articles are 

reprinted from The Manchester Guardian, The 
Birkenhead News, and The Bazaar. 


Bayley (Stanhope), IN THE FALL OF THE LEAF, 
“= 1/ net, cloth 1/6 net. Elkin Mathews 
Sketches and essays on such subjects as 
‘The Poet,’ ‘ Autumn in the Mountains,’ ‘ On 
the Palatine,’ and ‘ The Question.’ 


Citizen Series (The) Maps of London, edited by 
William Stanford, 7/6 net. Bacon 
A collection of coloured maps showing the 
areas administered by the various Government 
departments, local authorities, and supply com- 
panies having statutory power in the City, 
County, and neighbourhood of London. 


Copeland (T. E.), EvERYBoDyY’s GUIDE TO BooxK- 
KEEPING, 6d. net. Brindley & Howe 
“Described as a valuable vade-mecum for 

all engaged in accounts.” 


Cunningham (W.), NorEs ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE MAson’s CRAFT IN ENGLAND, 1/ net. 
Milford for British Academy 
This paper was read at the international His- 
torical Congress in April last year, and is repro- 
duced from the Proceedings of the British Aca- 
demy. 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1914, 3/6 net. 
Whittaker 
Contains full and up-to-date information on 
all Parliamentary matters. 


Eldred (Engineer-Commander Charles E.), R.N., ! 
EVERYBODyY's Book OF THE Navy, 6d. net. 

Brindley & Howe 

The sections include ‘ Machinery and Struc- 

ture of a Super-Dreadnought,’ 

Navy,’ and ‘ Some Notable Ships.’ 


‘The Present 








Emilie, EVERYwoMAN’s GUIDE TO HoME DREss-- 
MAKING, “‘ Saxon’s Everywoman’s Books,” 7d- 
net. Brindley & Howe 

Contains practical information on all aspects 
of this subject. 


Hookham (Paul), THE CoNSCIENCE OF A RING, 
AND OTHER PIECES, 2/6 net. 

Oxford, Cottrell Horser ; 

London, Simpkin & Marshall 

A collection of essays and poems, the first 

of which is a soliloquy put into the mouth of 

Charles I. Other subjects dealt with include 

‘Unrest and Democracy,’ ‘ Limits of Socialism,’ 
and ‘ The Third Murderer in ‘‘ Macbeth.” ’ 


Morgan (H. E.), THE Dicniry oF BUSINESS, 
Thoughts and Theories on Business and Train- 
ing for Business, 2/6 net. Ewart & Seymour 

A series of articles discussing the inadequacy 
of commerciai education in England, and urging 

“for business fuller recognition as a career of 

dignity.” One of the author’s suggestions is 

“the establishment of Business Curricula at 

Public Schools and Universities, as well as spe- 

cialized commercial training schools.” 


Osborne (R. S.), MopERN BusINEss ROUTINE 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED: Vol. I. 
Home TRADE, 2/6 net. Wilson 

A practical textbook giving information on 
writing business letters, indexing, précis-writing, 
and drawing up various commercial documents. 

Each chapter ishes with exercises, and there 


is a Glossary of Commercial Terms. wuss 
Ward (Wilfrid), M—EN AND MATTERS, 12/6 net. ™” 
Longmans 


These studies include three essays on dif- 
ferent aspects of religious thought; and some 
pose read before the Synthetic Society are here 
published for the first time. Other subjects are 
‘Mr. Chesterton among the Prophets,’ ‘ George 
Wyndham,’ and ‘ Disraeli.’ 


PAMPHLETS. 


Gibbs (Philip), THe TRAGEDY OF PoRTUGAL, 4d. 
Upcott Gill 
These articles, written as a protest against 
the treatment of political prisoners in Portugal, 
are reprinted from The Daily Chronicle and The 
Contemporary Review, with an Introduction by 
Mr. E. M. Tenison. 


Tenison (E. M.), Witt ENGLAND SAVE PoRTUGAL ? 
Our HEREDITARY OBLIGATIONS (1373-1914), 
2d. Upcott Gill 

A brief account of the various Anglo-Portu- 
guese treaties, with a plea for British intervention 
on behalf of Portuguese political prisoners. 


SCIENCE. 


Klein (Felix), LecruRES ON THE ICOSAHEDRON 
AND THE SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OF THE 
FirtH DEGREE, translated by George Gavin 
Morrice, 10/6 net. Kegan Paul 

A second and revised edition of this trans- 
lation. 


Lapworth (Charles), THE BIRMINGHAM COUNTRY : 
ITs GEOLOGY AND PHYSIOGRAPHY, 2/6 net. 
Birmingham, Cornish 
This article is reprinted from the Handbook 
of the British Association for the Birmingham 
meeting, 1913. There are coloured geological and 
topographical maps. 


Smithsonian Institution, Rerort oF THE SECRETARY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1913. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
A report of the activities of the Institution 
during the year, including a statement of recent 
researches and explorations. 


Stanford’s GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, with PLATES OF CHARACTERISTIC 
Fosstns, edited by Horace B. Woodward, Third 
Edition, 12/6 net. 

In this edition a description of the geological 
structure of the Channel Islands has been added 
to that of Great Britain and Ireland, and Dr. 
J. S. Flett has written notes on rocks personally 
collected in Jersey. A few other additions have 
been made, and the text and maps revised 


Vines (S. H.) and Druce (G. Claridge), AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE MORISONIAN HERBARIUM, 15/ net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A description of the Herbarium of Robert 
Morison, the first Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and of Jacob Bobart the younger, 
with biographical and critical sketches of Morison 
and the two Bobarts and their works, and the 
early history of the Physic Garden. There are 
a few illustrations and an Index of Plant-Names. 





FINE ARTS. 


Archzologia Acliana, Third Series, Vol. X. Mis- 
CELLANEOUS TRACTS RELATING TO ANTIQUITY. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Society of Antiquaries 
This centenary volume, 1813-1913, of the 
Society includes articles on the ‘ History of the 
Society,’ by Mr. John Crawford Hodgson, and 
‘The Society’s Museum,’ by Mr. Richard Oliver 
Heslop. Chronological and alphabetical lists of 
members are also given, and biographies of con- 
tributors to the Society’s literature. 
Archeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, 
ANNUAL REporRT FOR 1912-13, 1/9 
Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book Depot 
Containing Dr. D. G. Spooner’s general 
Report, Mr. J. F. Blakiston’s report on the 
Conservation work of the Circle, and ‘ Notes on 
Places visited in 1912-13,’ by the latter, with 
statements of expenditure, lists of photographs, 
and other matter. 


Auction Sale Prices, SUPPLEMENT TO ‘ THE Con- 


NOISSEUR,’ Vol. XV. JANUARY — DECEMBER, 
1913. * Connoisseur’ Office 


A record of the prices given for autographs, 
books, pictures, and other objects of art during 
last year. 

Boisbaudran (Lecoq de), THE TRAINING OF THE 
MEMORY IN ART AND THE EDUCATION OF THE 
ARTIST, translated from the French by_L. D. 
Luard, with an Introduction by Selwyn Image, 
Second Edition, 6/ net. Macmillan 

The text of the translation has not been 
altered for this edition, but there are a few addi- 
tional notes and an extra illustration. 

Burgess (Fred. W.), CHATS ON OLD COINS, a 
Practical Guide for the Collector, 5/ net. 

} Fisher Unwin 

A condensed history of the currencies once 
used by the most prominent nations. There 
are numerous illustrations and an Index. 
Connoisseur, SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1913, 

Vol. XXXVII., edited by J. T. Herbert ae. 
to 

This volume also contains the extra Christmas 
number. 

Cortissoz (Royal), ART AND CoMMON SENSE, 7/6 
net. Smith & Elder 

The author maintains that a great work of 
art is meant “for human nature’s daily food,” 
and is not a mystery which can be understood 
only by artists and critics. His aim is “to 
interpret the old masters as human creatures,” 
and “‘ to test modern movements and reputations 
in the light of common sense.”’ 

Manual of Heraldry (The), A CoNcIsE DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE SEVERAL TERMS USED, and con- 
taining a DICTIONARY OF EVERY DESIGNATION 
IN THE SCIENCE, edited by Francis J. Grant, 
2/ net. Edinburgh, J. Grant 

A new edition, revised and enlarged, with 
additional chapters on the Law and Right to 
Arms and on the Heraldic Executive. The 
chapter on Precedence has been superseded by 
inserting the tables now in use in England and 
Scotland. 

MUSIC. 


Carter (H.), Perrr RECUEIL DE CHANTS FRANGAIS, 
4/6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
With four exceptions the airs are of French 
origin in this collection, which is intended for 
school and home use. They have been edited by 
Mr. G. Dyson of Marlborough College. Several 
have been handed down by means of a French 
nurse, and for the most part the songs are well 
known. 

Parsifal. and Tristan und Isolde, the Stories of 
Richard Wagner’s Dramas, told in English by 
Randle Fynes and Louis N. Parker, 1/6 net. 

Smith & Elder 

The writers have “tried to retell the stories 

of two of Wagner’s greatest dramas in language 

neither so bald as to be unreadable nor so pedantic 

as to be incomprehensible.’’ These versions are 

not intended to take the place of the many literal 
translations. 


DRAMA. 


Acharnians (The) of Aristophanes, with a Transla- 
tion into English Verse by Robert Yelverton 
Tyrrell, 1/ net. Milford 

This is the version to be played by the 

Oxford University Dramatic Society this month. 

The Greek text is, by permission, based upon 

that of Messrs. Hall and Geldart in the “‘ Oxford 

Classical Texts.” 

Griboyedof (A. S.), THE MISFORTUNE OF BEING 
CLEVER (Gore ot Oumdé), translated from the 
Nineteenth Russian Edition by S. W. Pring, 
2/6 net. ; Nutt 

A comedy in four acts, written originally in 
rhymed verse of varying metres. 
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Grundy (Sydney), THe PLAY oF THE FUTURE, 6d. 
French 
This pamphlet by ‘7A Playwright of the Past ” 
is an attack on Mr. John Palmer’s recently pub- 
lished volume ‘ The Future of the Theatre,’ and 
a defence of the Victorian school of drama. 
* Stage ’ Year-Book, 1914, 1/ net. ‘Stage’ Office 
This Year-Book has increased in size, now 
containing 342 pages of letterpress and over 200 
illustrations, many of which are in photogravure 
and in colovrs. It deals with last year’s work on 
the stage in the United Kingdom and abroad, and 
the articles include ‘ The Drama of the Year,’ by 
Mr. E. A. Baughan ; ‘ Portraits of Shakespeare,’ 
by Mr. Austin Brereton; and ‘ Modern Scenic 
Art,’ by Mr. Arthur Scott Craven. 


FOREIGN. 
POETRY. 
Porché (Francois), Le Drssous Du MASQUE, 
fr. 50. Paris, ‘ Nouvelle Revue Frangaise ’ 


A collection of poems under divisions which 
include the following: ‘ Larmes de la Volupté’ 
and ‘ Prisme étrange de la Maladie.’ 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Pascal, PENsEEs, ‘‘ Edition Lutetia,’”’ lfr. net. 
Nelson 
This edition includes an Introduction by 

M. Emile Faguet, and the Preface to the Port- 

Royal edition by Etienne Périer, the nephew of 

Pascal. 

Richard (Gaston), LA QUESTION SOCIALE ET LE 
MOUVEMENT PHILOSOPHIQUE AU XIXE SIRCLE, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Colin 

The author divides his subject into two main 
parts: ‘ La Philosophie et |’Individualisme éco- 
nomique’ and ‘ Le Socialisme scientifique et la 

Critique philosophique.’ A Bibliographical Index 

is also included. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Le Grand (Léon), Les SouRcES DE 1’ HISTOIRE 
RELIGIEUSE DE LA REVOLUTION AUX ARCHIVES 
NATIONALES. Paris, Champion 

The series of the Archives are here dealt with 
in the order in which they occur in the ‘ Etat 
sommaire,’ and the sources furnished by each are 
indicated from the point of view of religious 
history. 

Voltaire, iuvres INféDITES, publiées par Fernand 
Caussy: Vol. 1., Mélanges Historiques. 

Paris, Champion 

; The first of a series which is to be published 

in nine volumes, and to include Voltaire’s corre- 

spondence for the years 1712 to 1778. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Bardoux (Jacques), Croquis D’OUTRE- MANCHE, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 

A journey through the south-western counties 
of England conjures up to the writer pictures of 
the land as it appeared in former days. 

Leclercq (Jules), LA FINLANDE AUX MILLE Lacs. 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

; A second edition, which contains sixteen 

illustrations and a map. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Delcourt (Joseph), Essat suR LA LANGUE DE 
Sm THomas More, d’aprés ses Cuvres an- 
glaises. Paris, Didier 

The subject is treated from the linguistic 
and literary point of view, with chapters on 

‘L’Homme et son (Cuvre’ and ‘Le Style.’ 

There are also a Bibliography and three Appen- 

dixes, including ‘ Les Lettres autographes de More 

(Vaprés les originaux conservés au British 

Museum).’ 

Fidao-Justiniani, L’Esprir CLASSIQUE ET LA 
PREciosITE Au XVII Si&cte, 3ir. 50. 

Paris, Picard 

This volume also contains ‘“‘ un discours et 

un dialogue inédits de Chapelain sur l’amour et 
sur la gloire.’”’ It includes chapters on ‘ De la 

Préciosité par Rapport a l’esprit classique’ and 

“ Exégése sentimentale: les Amours d’un Pré- 

cieux.’ 

Serban (N.), LEOPARDI SENTIMENTAL, Essai de 
Psychologie Leopardienne, suivi du ‘ Journal 
d@’Amour,’ inédit en Frangais, 3fr. 

Paris, Champion 
The theme of this book is discussed under 
the following heads: ‘ Leopardi Amoureux’ and 

‘Sentiment et Pessimisme.’ 


PHILOLOGY. 


Archives d’Etudes Orientales, publi¢ées par J. A. 
Lundell, Vol. VII. 


“6 


Upsala, K. W. Appelberg 
Consists of ‘Intonation und Auslaut im 
Slavischen,’ by Sigurd Agrell. 





THE ATHENXUM 


Dottin (G.), MANUEL D’IRLANDAIS MOYEN, 2 vols. : 
1. GRAMMAIRE; 2. TEXTES ET GLOSSAIRE. 
Paris, Champion 
A grammar and reading-book of the Irish 
language between the eleventh and fifteenth 
centuries. 


Jespersen (Otto), A MoDERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: Part II. SYNTAX, 
Vol. I. Heidelberg, Carl Winter 

Contains the first part of the author’s treat- 
ment of syntax. 


Ronjat (Jules), LE DkVELOPPEMENT DU LANGAGE 
OBSERVE CHEZ UN ENFANT BILINGUE. 
Paris, Champion 
A discussion on the results of experiments 
—_ on the writer’s own son from his earliest 
ays. 


FICTION. 


Balzac (H. de), Les CHovans, lfr. 25 net, ‘* Col- 
lection Nelson.”’ 
This volume also 
dans le Désert.’ 


Lechartier (G.), LA CONFESSION D’UNE FEMME 
DU MONDE. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
Dedicated to M. René Bazin. Madame 
Reyrieux, just married to a distinguished young 
officer, tells the story of her introduction to 
Parisian society, and describes the progressive 
degradation of her character till she is pulled up 
short on the verge of adultery at the moment 
when she and her husband have ruined themselves 
by extravagance. 


Lichtenberger (André), LE SANG NOUVEAU. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
A very able study of the new France which 
is growing up under the influence of athleticism 
and sport. Three generations of a family are 
shown: the grandfather, who dates from the 
days before 1870, one of the generation which 
founded its hopes for the future on scieace and 
the democratic ideal; the father, a middle-class 
Republican, a politician and anti-clerical; and 
the son, captain of the local football club, and 
soon to be an expert aviator. The mentality of 
the disillusioned son—to whom neither ideals nor 
politics appeal—is the chief interest of the book. 
The author sees in the reawakened desire for dis- 
ciplined struggle among the present generation 
the hope of a new future for France. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Mercure de France, F&vrier, lfr. 25 net. 
Paris, ‘ Mercure de France’ 
Includes articles on ‘La Mysticité et le 
Lyrisme chez Max Elskamp,’ by M. Francis de 
Miomandre; and ‘Le Positivisme, est-il un 
Systéme de Philosophie positive ? ’ by M. Georges 
Dauville. 


Revue Critique des Idées et des Livres, JANVIER, 
lfr. Paris, 155, Boulevard Saint-Germain 
In addition to notes on the theatre, politics, 
and art, this number includes articles on ‘ Pierre 
de la Gorge,’ by M. de Roux; ‘ Le Féminisme 
dans I’Islam,’ by M. Gilbert Maire ; and ‘ Poémes,’ 
by M. Louis Le Cardonnel. 


GENERAL. 


Descamps (Paul), LA ForMATION 
L’ ANGLAIS MODERNE, 4fr. 


includes ‘ Une Passion 


SOCIALE DE 


Paris, Colin 

The author describes various aspects of the 

life and education of all classes in England, and 

aims at explaining the typical social character- 

istics of the race. There is a Preface by M. Paul 
de Rousiers. 


Laudet (Fernand), LA VIE QUI PASSE, 3fr. 50. 


Paris, Perrin | 
The impressions of a year, with reflections | 


on various aspects of life. 


Méziéres (A.), UxttimA VERBA, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Hachette 
A collection of recent essays, which includes 
chapters on ‘ Rousseau Artiste,’ ‘ Bismarck,’ and 
‘Madame Pasteur.’ 


Steiner (Rudolf), LA ScrencE OccuLtTs, traduit 
de l’Allemand, avec l’autorisation de l’auteur, 
par Jules Sauerwein, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 
This volume is translated from the fourth 

edition, and is to be considered as an abridgment 

of the author’s ideas. 


MUSIC. 


Pruniéres (Henry), L’OréRA ITALIEN EN FRANCE 
AVANT LULLI. 
Includes a Bibliography and chapters on 
‘Les Premiers Opéras représentés & Paris (1643- 
1646),’ ‘ Opéras, Concerts, et Ballets italiens a la 
Cour (1653-9),’ and ‘Les Fétes du Mariage 


‘ royal (1659-61).’ 


Paris, Champion | 


| 





PAUL DEROULEDE. 


M. Paut D&rRouepE, who died at Nice on 
Friday of last week at the age of 67, had been 
ill for some time, and ordered by his doctor 
to take complete rest. Any one could give 
orders to M. Dérouléde, but no one could 
make him obey them ; and, being President 
of the League of Patriots, a society formed 
to do honour to the memory of the French 
soldiers who fell in the war of 1870-71, 
he defied his physician, and insisted on 
taking his place at the League’s annual 
gathering in December, and so perhaps 
fatally injured his health. 

He was born in Paris in 1846. His mother 
was a sister of Emile Augier, and he was a 
passionate patriot: a poet whose songs 
delighted Louis Stevenson; a soldier devoted 
to his country, and full of enthusiasm for 
his military duties; a politician whose 
work attracted at different times immense 
notice, but whose political career, judged 
by results, was a failure. 

M. Paul Dérouléde began his life by 
studying for the law, but soon turned 
his attention to literature, and showed that 
he preferred the theatre to the law courts. 
Before he was 23 he had abandoned the law, 
and had succeeded in getting a one-act play 
from his pen produced in Paris. In 1870 he 
joined the army as a volunteer, and was 
wounded and captured at Sedan. He 
escaped from prison in Silesia, rejoined the 
French armies, and made the campaigns of 
the Loire and the East. A fall from a horse 
ended his military career; but before his 
retirement he had published his famous 
‘Chants du Soldat,’ which brought him 
deserved and lasting fame. 

He founded his Ligue des Patriotes in 
1882, and obtained for it the support of 
Gambetta. The League was intended to 
keep alive French patriotism, and perhaps 
the bitter memories of the Prussian war. 
It took for its motto the words ‘‘ Qui vive ? 
—France ! Quand méme.” 

Its founder was twice elected to the French 
Parliament, and when Boulanger appeared 
on the scene Dérouléde threw himself, 
with all his energy, into the révistonniste 
movement. He used his League of Patriots 
for the work of Boulangism; and the 
complete failure of the campaign only 
caused him to make fresh efforts—such as 
were noticeable in his violent attacks on 
Dreyfus. 

His absurd attempt, after the death of 
Félix Faure and the election of President 
Loubet, to induce General Roget and _ his 
troops to march on the Elysée “to save 
the Republic” is not yet forgotten. When 
he was tried for it, a jury acquitted him ; but 


| within a month or two he was rearrested 
| and tried for plotting against the Republic. 


In January, 1900, he was condemned to ten 
vears’ exile, and retired to San Sebastien. 
He was pardoned in 1905, but would not 


| accept the pardon, and only returned to 


France after the amnesty of November in 
the same year. 

He had in his time fought a score of duels, 
and had written much. He was responsible, 
among other things, for the following pub- 
lications: ‘Chants du Soldat’ (1872); 
‘Nouveaux Chants du Soldat’ (1875); 
‘Feuilles de route’ and ‘ Nouvelles feuilles 
de route,’ which dealt with the war of 1870. 
As a dramatic author, he produced ‘ L’Het- 
man,’ ‘La Moabite,’ ‘ Messire du Guesclin,’ 
and ‘La plus belle fille du monde.’ His 


poetry included ‘Marches et sonneries,’ 
‘Refrains militaires, and ‘Chants du 
Paysan.’ 


Whether one liked his opinions or hated 
them, one felt that he was a great French- 
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man—a man who occupied a foremost 
place in the imagination and hearts of 
many of his countrymen. He was devoted 
to France. He found his chief recreation 
in travel in Italy, Spain, Egypt, England, 
Russia, and, as he himself said, “ in Germany 
before 1870.’’ His love of his country was 
his outstanding characteristic, unless, in- 
deed, his hatred of Germany was even 
more remarkable. 








MRS. WILLIAM MORRIS. 
46, Marlborough Hill, N.W., February 3rd, 1914. 


Your announcement of the death of 
William Morris’s widow awakens thoughts 
which one cannot easily refrain from ex- 
pressing. It was, as you say, a limited circle 
that Mrs. Morris directly influenced, and 
there must now be very few left who had the 
privilege of actually seeing her in the glory 
of that beauty and dignity which Rossetti 
did not by any means exaggerate in the now 
well-known portrait you mention or in 
others which I have seen, executed as simple 
portraits, apart from the numerous pictures 
in which her form and features were intro- 
duced with slight divergences from actuality, 
but always faithful to the typical inspiration. 

It was in 1869 that I first beheld Mrs. 
Morris at 26, Queen Square, a vision seen 
through a doorway, standing, and hard to 
believe in as the sight of an actual nineteenth- 
century Englishwoman; and when I last 
saw her at Kelmscott House, seated at a 
table, her hair almost white and _ still very 
beautiful, there was the same unconscious 
medieval grace and majesty of carriage. 
I have seen beautiful women in all quarters 
of the globe, but never one so strangely 
lovely and majestic as Mrs. Morris. 

It was not, however, merely to expatiate 
on her personal appearance and magnetism 
that your paragraph cozened the pen into 
my hand; for, by a curious coincidence, a 
friend had just called my attention to an 
imperfection in my volume ‘The Books of 
William Morris.’ This was the absence of 
any mention of two published sonnets by 
him, the discovery of which it would have 
been my bounden duty to disclose to you at 
an early moment. They appeared anony- 
mously in The Atlantic Monthly for February 
and May, 1870, and should have been men- 
tioned at p. 213 of my book, in the long 
list of contributions to periodical literature, 
as they would have been had I known them 
in 1897. Though the author’s name is not 
given in either number of the magazine or 
on either wrapper, the index to the volume 
discloses it. The titles of the sonnets are 
‘Rhyme slayeth Shame’ and ‘May grown 
a-cold.’ They are unmistakeably from the 
hand of Morris; but I should judge them 
to be considerably earlier than 1870, and 
connected with the time of the poet’s under- 
graduate courtship of the lady whom he 
won. They disclose nothing of incident, 
but represent spiritual phases in a lover's 
life, and he probably unburied them for the 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly about the 
time when he was reviewing Rossetti’s 
Poems (1870) and lauding, with power and 
keen critical perception, the sonnets of ‘The 
House of Life.’ They are, like Rossetti’s 
sonnets, on the Guidonian model; and the 
rhymes of the sestet are arranged on the 
A BBAAB scheme, like those in the only 
other sonnet of Morris’s which I recall, that 
inscribed before his ‘Grettir the Strong’ 
(1869). 

I wish these two fine sonnets had been 
unearthed sooner; I cannot find anything 
about them in Prof. Mackail’s ‘ Life of 


Morris,’ or in Miss May Morris’s sumptuous 
edition of her father’s works, or in that 








handy and charming volume of Morris’s 
‘ Prose and Poetry ’ issued by the Clarendon 
Press in the ‘‘ Oxford Library of Standard 
Authors.’’ But when one has to own a sin 
of omission, it is some consolation to find 
oneself in good company. 

H. Buxton Forman. 








TRADE DISPUTES AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE.* 


THE present dispute in the London 
building trades between the Employers’ 
Federation and the workmen is_ bringing 
into some prominence the incidence of 
certain provisions of the National In- 
surance Act, 1911. 

In view of the statement that the number 
of men involved will ultimately reach up- 
wards of 100,000, it may be anticipated that 
the Labour Exchange officials have a busy 
time ahead of them. 

Whether in the circumstances of the 
present case benefit will be allowed to work- 
men who are unemployed by reason of the 
dispute is not yet certain. What is beyond 
doubt is that a certain number of test 
claims at least will be made, and an authori- 
tative opinion sought. It should be pointed 
out that, unless in all cases the Courts of 
Referees agree with the decision of the 
Insurance Officer, the decision ultimately 
rests with the umpire appointed by the Crown 
specially for this purpose, who is independent 
of the Board of Trade, the department 
responsible for the control of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund. 

Section 87 provides, inter alia, that 
‘a workman who has lost employment by reason 
of a stoppage of work which was due to a trade 
dispute at the factory, workshop, or other premises 
at which he was employed, shall be disqualified for 
receiving unemployment henefit so long as the 
stoppage of me continues,” &c. 

A statement recently appeared that 
counsel’s opinion had been sought by an 
association of workmen, who were advised 
that in the particular circumstances of the 
present dispute the disqualification imposed 
by the section would not necessarily apply. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the 
scope of the disqualification is wide enough 
to include the present case. 

Employers, too, will note with interest— 
if not with a feeling akin to some stronger 
emotion—that the refunds to employers 
under section 94 on account of workmen 
regularly employed may be imperilled by 
what appears to many an arbitrary attempt 
to dictate the terms of service to their men. 

It is common knowledge that, of the claims 
under section 94 made in respect of the year 
1912-13, a certain number were disallowed, 
for the reason that continuity of service had 
been interrupted by trade disputes. 

It would seem that recent legislation has 
therefore done something to weight the scales 
on the side of negotiation between masters 
and men, since if the present is held to be a 
trade dispute within the meaning of the Act, 
it seems to follow that not only will the 
workmen fail to obtain unemployment 
benefit, but the employers’ claims for refund 
in respect of the workmen involved in the 
present dispute will also necessarily be 
invalidated. The refund may amount to 
about 3s. 6d. per head, and therefore in the 
aggregate represents a considerable sum. It 
is perhaps a satisfactory feature that, while 








* We insert the above in deference to a correspondent 
who was of opinion that our Sociological Supplement of 
last week failed to deal with matters of the moment We 
thank ourcorrespondent for his kindness in attempting to 
make good what he considers was a defect. 

Since the above was written some cases have been 
decided and benefit disallowed. An appeal has been 
heard by one of the Courts of Referees, who agreed with 





the Insurance Officer's decision, 


the amount may be lost to the employers 
and workmen concerned, it is to that extent 
saved to the Unemployment Fund, and 
thereby makes a substantial addition to the 
national provision against unemployment. 
It is interesting to record that in concluding 
his first report on the proceedings of the 
Board of Trade under Part Il. of the 
National Insurance Act, 1911, the director, 
Mr. W. H. Beveridge, described this national 
provision in the following statesmanlike 
sentences :— 

“It is at least possible to look forward to the 
next depression from a new standpoint. The in- 
vested balance of the Fund is 1,610,000/., and will 
increase. The machinery for distributing the 
Fund is established. The depression that must 
come in due course will not find the country un- 
prepared.” 

No one, whatever his views, can con- 
template without satisfaction the fact that 
by an Act passed so recently no fewer than 
2,500,000 workmen in the United Kingdom 
engaged in the six great industries most liable 
to trade fluctuation—cyclical or otherwise—- 
have made preparation to this extent to 
bridge the inevitable gaps between one job 
and the next. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that, as 
the workman, the employer, and the State 
all contribute to the Unemployment Fund, 
each contributor has a direct interest in the 
economical distribution of the benefits. For 
the first time, too, the employer is face to 
face with an unpleasant reminder that 
“standing down” his workmen will bring 
with it not only a loss of earning power to 
the industrial wage-earner, but also an 
additional diminution in the income entries 
in the employer’s balance-sheet. 








THE PEARSON LIBRARY. 


On Wednesday, January 28th, and the two 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the second 
portion of the library of Mr. John Pearson, the 
chief prices being the following: Bacon, Essaies, 
1624, 201. Book of Common Prayer, Sturt’s 
edition, 1717, 21l. Burns, Verses to the Memory 
of James Thomson, n.d., 31l. Byron, Lines on 
John William Rizzo Hoppner, 1818, 291. 10s. 
Eikon Basilike, 1648, in a fine contemporary 
binding, 301. Chaucer, Workes, c. 1538, 25/. Com- 
post des Bergiers, n.d., 221. Life of Napoleon, 
with plates by G. Cruikshank, 1815, 231. Dryden, 
MacFlecknoe, 1682, 40/. Fenelon, Aventures de 
Télémaque, with illustrations after Monnet, 2 vols., 
1782, 421. Flamini, In Librum Psalmorum Brevis 
Explanatio, 1576, in a contemporary binding, 
381. Goldsmith, The Mystery Revealed, ‘* 1742” 
for 1762, 222. 10s.; The Traveller, 1765, 201.; 
Poetical Works, 1846, in a handsome binding by 
Bedford, 501. Les Omelies Saint Gregoyre, Paris, 
Vérard, 1501, 90/1. Hore B.V.M., French MS. 
with 13 large miniatures, 15th century, 140/. ; 
another, with 18 miniatures, in a morocco binding 
by Clovis Eve, 82/.; another, printed at Paris 
1525, 571. Horatii Opera, 2 vols., 1733-7, J 
Pine’s edition, 201. 10s. Johnson, General History 
of Highwaymen, 1736, 20/. Lamb, Prince Dorus, 
1811, 501. Longus, Amours Pastorales de 
Daphnis et Chloe, 1757, 321. Lucretius, Della 
Natura delle Cose, 2 vols., 1754, bound by Derome 
for Garrick, 50/. Marot, Cuvres, 1541, 20l. 
Meursius, Elegantis lLatini Sermonis, 1770, 
21l. Paradise Lost, 1668, first edition, fourth 
title-page, 31/1. 10s. Missale secundum Usum 
Romanum, French MS. with 31 miniatures, 15th 
century, 601. Moliére, Cfuvres, 8 vols., 1682, 
291. Nelson, a collection of autograph letters, &c., 
by or relating to, 58/. Nuremberg Chronicle, 
1493, 391. Palmerin d’Oliva, Mirrour of Nobilitie, 
1588, 68/. Restif de la Bretonne, Le Paysan 
Perverti; La Paysanne Pervertie, 8 vols., 1776-84, 
341. 10s. Rowlandson, Loyal Volunteers of 
London, 1799, 28/.; Compendious Treatise on 
Modern Education, 1802, 30/.; 33 original draw- 
ings for the Dance of Death, 3851. Shelley, The 
Cenci, 1819, 251. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, 
2 vols., 1768, 251. 108. Tasso, Gerusalemme 
Liberata, 2 vols., 1784, 361. Taylor, Nipping or 
Snipping of Abuses, 1614, 201. ‘Tillotson, Three 
Sermons concerning the Education of Children, 
autograph MS. in handsome contemporary bind- 
ing, 1662, 201. 10s. Westmacott, English Spy, 
2 vols., 1825-6, 331. 

‘ The total of the sale was 4,648. 16s. 6d. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Tue author of ‘ Africa in Transfor- 
mation ’ informs us that, with reference 
to our comment on the frontispiece —a 
good view of Blantyre Church —the 
illustration shows the apse and north 
porch, and was taken from the manse 
verandah, north-east of the church. 


Mr. Wittram Warwick BUuOKLAND, 
Senior Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, 
has been appointed to succeed Dr. E. C. 
Clark as Regius Professor of Civil Law at 
Cambridge. Mr. Buckland has published 
several works on Roman law, and, in 
collaboration with the late G. B. Finch, 
is joint author of a selection of cases illus- 
trating the English Law of Contract. 


Pror. Evcken is to be in England next 
May, and will be entertained at a public 
dinner at the Savoy on the 28th, Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter presiding. Those who desire 
further particulars should apply to the 
Professor’s publishers, Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, at 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Mr. Newton Dutt, son of the late 
Dr. Khetter Mohan Dutt, a Bengali resi- 
dent in England, and connected with 
several well-known publishing firms in 
London, has been appointed Curator of 
the Central Library of Baroda by the 
Maharaja Gaekwar. He will be glad to 
receive particulars of books, oid or forth- 
coming, from publishers and second-hand 
booksellers, especially of such as relate to 
India. 


M. MAETERLINCK’s works have been 
placed on the Index. The news does not 
make much, or any, difference to his 
reception in this country, where the law 
against the unorthodox book establishes 
a principle, but is allowed to lapse in 
practical life. 


We published a letter at the end of 
last October announcing that a Committee 
had been formed to provide a Border 
Memorial to Andrew Lang. It has now 
been resolved to proceed with the pre- 
paration of a tablet and medallion for the 
Free Library of Selkirk, his native town. 
As the further proposals concerning the 
study of Border history and literature 
depend upon the sum raised, and as the 
Committee desire to close the fund as 
soon as possible, they hope that all 
friends of Andrew Lang who may still 
wish to subscribe will now send their 
subscriptions to the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. J. Strathearn Steedman, Solicitor, 
Selkirk. 

ConGREGATION at Oxford on Tuesday 
last agreed by 76 votes to 68 to promulgate 
an important statute proposed by Sir 
William Anson. Its effect is to throw 
open every place on the Hebdomadal 
Council to members of Convocation of five 
years’ standing, and do away with the 
representation in equal numbers of heads 
of houses, professors, and members of 
Convocation. 

The Oxford University Gazette of Wed- 
nesday last publishes for the first time, 


ing finance, details concerning University 
expenditure in 1912. The incomes any 
payments of the various Colleges and their 
contributions to the University funds are 
| summarized, and provide interesting read- 
ing. 

Mr. WILLIAM JAGGARD is leaving Eng- 
land this week to deliver a series of 
picture-lectures upon Stratford-on-Avon 
and the historic country surrounding that 
town, to some of the chief public institu- 
tions of New York. 

Next Tuespay Mr. P. §. Allen is 
Age of Erasmus ’ at King’s College, Strand. 
The lectures are addressed to advanced 
students of the subject, and admission is 
free without ticket. 

Srr JoHN MAcDONELL, in lecturing on 
Wednesday last on legal procedure as 
illustrated by historical trials, dealt with 
Germany, and in particular with the case 
of the miller Arnold, in which Frederick 
the Great intervened, and, being dis- 
satisfied with the verdict, himself dictated 
a judgment. Sir John remarked that 
Carlyle’s account of the case was not 
always fair or accurate. The courts seem 
to have been at first wrong as to their 
law and right as to the facts, and the 
King wrong as to the facts and right as to 
law. His despotic action was reversed 
in the reign of his successor. 

Mr. Hector CrostEy writes from 
1614, Kensington High Street, W. :—- 

“I should be grateful if you would kindly 
permit me to appeal to your readers on 
behalf of the widow and daughter of the 
late Prof. Emil Reich, who have been left 
penniless. 

“Combined with this misfortune is the 
most serious health of Mrs. Reich, who, 
owing to lack of funds, cannot obtain suffi- 
cient nutriment or medical advice. 

*“T should be pleased to furnish you with 
any further information you may require, 
but meanwhile I should be most grateful 
if any of your readers would render imme- 
diate assistance in this most necessitous and 
worthy case.” 

THe aim of The Candid Quarterly 
Review of Public Affairs, Political, Scien- 
tific, Social, and Literary, is to deal with 
them faithfully and frankly and also 
with candour, ‘‘ having sole regard to the 
public welfare.’ The first number con- 
tains close upon 300 pages, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles on 
the measure of his achievement, though 
we fear the crown he charges is too high 
a figure for many who would be glad to 
study the Quarterly. 


WE hear that Miss Edith Williams has 
been appointed Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur. Miss Williams, who is the 
founder of the ‘ Guilde Internationale,” 
has resided for many years in Paris, and 
has done much to promote the study of 
English in France. 

THE AcCADE£MIE FRANGAISE met on 
Thursday in last week to award the Grand 
Prix de Littérature. At the first ballot M. 
Jean Variot’s ‘ Les Hasards de la Guerre ’ 
and M. Emile Clermont’s ‘ Laure’ ob- 
tained nine votes each. A second ballot 





in accordance with the new statute concern- 


beginning a course of six lectures on ‘ The. 


Academicians, being unable to agree, 
decided not to award the prize this year. 


On Thursday, January 29th, the Cercle 
Frangais de l'Université d’Oxford had its 
second annual dinner at the new Masonic 
Hall. Within two years the number of 
members has increased to 271, and it is 
now the second largest club in the Uni- 
versity. At its weekly meetings debates 
on subjects of current interest are con- 
ducted in French, and it possesses & 
French library, towards which the French 
Government has generously contributed. 

At the dinner Mr. E. G. Underwood, 
President of the Cercle, was in the chair, 
and its Président d’honneur, M. Cambon, 
the French Ambassador, came to Oxford 
to be present. He gave “les jeunes” an 
interesting address, the chief burden of 
which was the Entente Cordiale. 

Pror. A. V. Dicry has prepared a new 
edition of his ‘ Lectures on the Relation 
between Law and Public Opinion in 
England during the Nineteenth Century.’ 
He bas added a comprehensive Introduc- 
tion dealing with (a) Legislative Opinion 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century ; 
(6) Course of Legislation from the Begin- 
ning of the Twentieth Century ; (c) The 
Main Current of Legislative Opinion from 
the Beginning of the Twentieth Century 
(Collectivism) ; (d) Counter-Currents and 
Cross-Currents of Opinion; and Conclu- 
sions. The volume will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

Tue CamBripGe University Press will 
begin the publication of ‘ The Cambridge 
British Flora’ with the issue of Vol. IL., 
which, it is hoped, will be ready on 
March 10th. The work will be completed 
in ten volumes. Its production having 
involved a heavier expenditure than was 
anticipated, it has been found necessary 
to raise the price from 21. 5s. to 21. 10s. net 
per volume (2/. 5s. net to subscribers to 
the complete work). 

Messrs. LonaMans have nearly ready 
‘ Alice Ottley: a Memoir,’ by Miss Mary 
E. James, with an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Worcester. This is a_ brief 
memoir of one whom the Bishop of 
Worcester, in a Preface contributed by 
him, truly describes as ‘a remarkable 
woman.” Alice Ottley was for nearly 
thirty years the first head mistress of the 
newly founded High School for Girls at 
Worcester, and one of the pioneers in 
organizing the secondary education of girls. 

The same firm are publishing shortly 
‘Education and Psychology,’ by Mr. 
Michael West. In his opinion the ten- 
dency of modern psychology shows that 
the purely liberal education is diverting 
the energies of the future generation in a 
useless direction and retarding nationab 
development. Education should be for 
action, not for mere thought or knowledge 
alone: It should aim not at uniformity, 
but at the widest possible differentiation. 
An actual scheme and a curriculum are 
puopounded in detail. At the same time, 
practical suggestions are given as to how, 
under existing conditions, teaching for 
examinations and training for action may 





gave exactly the same result. The 


be reconciled. 
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The Foundations of Science: Science and 
Hypothesis, The Value of Science, Science 
and Method. By H. Poincaré. Trans- 
lated by George Bruce Halsted. (New 
York, Science Press.) 


Tus is a translation, with an Introduc- 
tion from the late Henri Poincaré himself, 
of his three treatises, ‘Science et Hypo- 
thése,’ ‘La Valeur de la Science,’ and 
‘Science et Méthode,’ all which appeared 
in the excellent ‘‘ Bibliothéque de Philo- 
sophie Scientifique ’ directed by Dr. Gus- 
tave Le Bon. Although in form these are 
discussions of science in the abstract, the 
author has contrived, with the literary 
grace of an academician, to slip into them 
his appreciation of the latest discoveries 
in various branches of physics, ranging 
from the non-Euclidean geometry to 
Kaufmann’s experiments upon the Beta 
rays of radium. This is presented with 
a clearness and an authority that it would 
be hard to equal, but it is a proof of the 
rapid advance that has taken place in 
such matters that it already seems a 
little old-fashioned; and, as all the 
treatises in this volume have, if we mistake 
not, long since appeared in English, no 
extended notice of them seems here 
required. The summing-up of the whole 
matter is, perhaps, to be found in the 
concluding pages of ‘ Science et Méthode,’ 
where the author says that Prof. Lorentz’s 
theory obliges us to choose between sup- 
posing that positive electrons have real 
mass while their negative counterparts 
have none, and the hypothesis that all 
inertia is electromagnetic in origin and 
is inertia of the ether only, in which the 
electrons are merely holes. We fancy 
that nowadays most physicists incline to 
the first of these rival theories. 

It is, perhaps, in more abstract matters 
than these that the breadth and pene- 
tration of Poincaré’s outlook are most 
immediately apparent. His utterances 
upon them show how far removed was 
the standpoint of such a thinker as he 
from that of those men of science who, 
under the pressure of Nobel prizes and 
industrial competition, are daily scram- 
bling to secure some commercially market- 
able discovery. The object of mathe- 
matical theories, he tells us, is not to 
reveal the true nature of things, but to 
co-ordinate the physical laws disclosed 
by experiments which without the help 
of mathematics we should be unable to 
state. So he tells us that the axioms of 
geometry are but definitions in disguise, 
and that all we can truly say of the funda- 
mental principle of the conservation of 
energy is that there is something which 
remains constant. For him, too, the laws 
underlying phenomena can only be de- 
tected by generalization, and in the choice 
among the ‘“‘ thousand routes’”’ of gene- 
ralization he warns us that our sole guide 
can be analogy. Hence, he says, the 
views of the instructed and the un- 
instructed public as to the value of scien- 


other. He soars far above the heads of 
those who see in science only a means of 
money-making when he says that it is 
through science and art alone that civiliza- 
tion has any value; that geology shows 
life to be merely a short episode between 
two eternities of death; and that even in 
this episode conscious thought has lasted, 
and will last, but for a moment. Hence, 
he says, we must, by work and by suffering, 
pay for our place at the game, either that 
we may ourselves see or at least that 
others may one day see. This last sen- 
tence has a melancholy interest in view 
of its writer’s early death. 


As to the translation, Dr. Halsted 
possesses the great qualification of ac- 
quaintance with the subject of the work 
translated, his own researches in such 
matters as the new geometry being well 
and favourably known. Americanisms 
like ‘‘ straights ” for straight lines, * illy ”’ 
for ill, to our eyes disfigure his pages, and 
he does not everywhere show a deep 
acquaintance with the French language. 
Thus ‘and that I should convene to 
call energy” is not a translation of 
que je conviendrais d’appeler énergie ; nor 
is une mauvaise plaisanterie “a bad joke.” 
Yet in spite of these defects Dr. Halsted 
generally conveys the meaning of his 
author adequately, and in some cases 
with rare felicity. 








SOCIETIES. 


British ACADEMY.—Jan. 28.—Prof. Bosanquet 
in the chair.—Prof. S. Alexander, Fellow of the 
Academy, read a paper on ‘The Basis of 
Realism.’ 

By insisting on the equal claim of objects 
with the mind to be considered real, realism 
seems at first sight to depress the mind, and 
make it less real. But this misapprehension 
rests upon the mi-take of confusing reality with 
ee pa Mind is not more real than things, 

ut more perfect, i.e., more developed. In view 
of Mr. Bosanquet’s recent criticism of realism 
(Adamson Lecture, 1913), and to show that by 
depriving mind of its pretensions realism actually 
establishes the perfection of mind, it seemed well 
to restate the position. 

The starting-point is the analysis of an act of 
cognition into an act of mind, its independent 
objects, and their compresence. This is not 
the mere distinction of act from object, but is 
only understood as the distinction of an enjoying 
subject from a contemplated object, separate from 
it. This latter distinction is thus t.:e more im- 
portant. This initial proposition of realism is 
“\naive ’’ and incomplete. When further examined, 
it turns out to be a particular case of the com- 
presence of interrelated reals cohering within 
a universe. Two consequences of the analysis may 
be steted. First, mind is a continuum of mental 
functions which are also brain functions of a 
certain degree of development, with the mental 
quality. Being mind or consciousness is a new 
empirical quality which emerges at a particular 
stage. The mind is thus located in the brain. 
Secondly, the alleged distinction of ‘‘ contents ” 
of sense from the ‘ objects”’ of thought dis- 
appears. The difference is one of part and whole. 
In each case there is an object, and not a “ con- 
tent.’’ Reasons were assigned to account for the 
contrary view. 

But Mr. Bosanquet has urged that the analysis 
fail:, because a mind is a world, while its object 
is a fragment. If this were so, the analysis from 
which realism starts would be false from the 
beginning. But in fact the mind is as much a 
fragment as the object, and the object is in the 
same sense a world as the mind (and neither is). 
His further objection that the analysis fails to 
account for the riches of mind, its wealth of being, 
or for tertiary qualities like beauty, was 
examined, and it was shown (a) that the riches of 
mind are unaffected ; they are but a complex of 
processes and tendencies, always compresent 


the more perfect reality, which is mind, enters 
as a constituent into beauty. 
It was then shown that while objects are indepen- 
dent of the mind, the mind is in a certain sense 
dependent on objects, or rather implies them. 
But again, to suppose that this minimizes the self- 
existence of mind is to confuse independence 
with isolation. The very lateness of mind in the 
order of development is the condition of its 
perfection. 
But the most searching objection to realism 
is that its objects are mere abstractions and dead ; 
whereas it is urged they already imply mind, and 
things are thus continuous in kind with mind. 
Now, according to realism, objects have all the 
fundamental characters, of continuity, retention, 
and the like, which can be seen more easily and 
flagrantly in minds. Thus the objection confuses 
the specific characters of minds with the cate- 
gorical, fundamental characters which are common 
to minds with things. It may indeed be said, 
metaphorically, that all finites are minds; but 
this is inexact ; and at any rate it does not mean 
that things are ‘‘ mind,” but only that they are 
different ranks of empirical existences, called 
minds because in a certain sense they ‘‘ know,” 
that is are compresent with, one another. This 
led to an attempt to define the larger issues 
between realism and (absolute) idealism. For in 
the case of the latter, things are transformed in 
entering into the one, individual whole. But 
for realism, things in certain respects at least 
(intrinsic ones) remain in the whole what they are 
already. The whole is not the only reality, but 
the most complete, or perfect reality, in a second 
sense of perfection. 

A discussion followed, in which the Chairman, 
Mr. Bertram Russell, Prof. Smith, Dr. Wolf, and 
others took part. 





SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 29.—Sir 
Hercules Read, President, in the chair.—The Rev. 
H. G. O. Kendall read a paper on ‘ Flint Imple- 
ments from the Surface near Avebury: their 
Classification and Dates.’ On various sites in 
Wilts, especially Windmill Hill, one mile from 
Avebury, many chipped flints turned up by the 
plough closely resemble French cave specimens. 
They comprise keeled scrapers, beaked gravers, 
and intermediate forms of the Aurignac culture. 
Long scrapers are fairly numerous. Some small 
knives resemble debased Moustier points; and 
Solutré laurel-leaf forms occur, but are not of fine 
workmanship. Small ovate implements some- 
times show the twisted edges of St. Acheul. 
Amongst other types, arrowheads of various 
forms and polished celts, re-chipped an: re-used, 
are prominent. 

No single criterion can be infallibly applied to 
all the chipped flints of any district ; but with 
a thorough knowledge of the district, one can 
classify the various industries and give to each 
its comparative or approximate date. Patina 
and style may with due caution be used to date 
the majority ; and re-chippings in later periods 
give valuable aid. The question is, how many 
periods are represented round Avebury ¢ 

The latest prehistoric chipped flints are black, 
and some a little earlier are dark blue. Amongst 
them are regular truncated prisms, rare in the 
earlier periods. They have recently been dug 
out on a Late-Celtic site with pottery, &c., and 
exactly correspond to surface-finds on the top of 
Hackpen Hill, and to others from Late-Celtic 
pits near. 

Scrapers and barbed arrowheads have been 
found in local Bronze Age barrows, round which 
chipped flints are usually numerous; and re- 
chippings suggest that certain white and bluish- 
white flints, not deeply decayed, are older than 
the Late-Celtic specimens and may be referred 
to the Bronze Age. 

Careful study shows that some, at any rate, of 
the polished celts are old; also that there are two 
white patinas, the earlier of which is seen on 
scrapers characteristic of the Cave period. There 
are long barrows in the neighbourhood, and 
neolithic man occupied the district. His chipped 
flints must be accounted for among the surface 
stones, and subdivision into more than these 
three groups may be necessary ; but flints with 
the older white patina must be approximately 
of the same date, whether that is Cave period or 
later. 





MATHEMATICAL.—J an. 22.—Prof. A. E. H. Love, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. T. L. Wren was 
elected and admitted as a Member of the Society. 

Dr. Bromwich reported, as Secretary, that the 
number of members of the Society at the begin- 
ning of the current session was 306, an increase 
of one as compared with last session. 

Mr. S. T. Shovelton read three papers :—(i.) ‘A 
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Seaman.’ (ii.) ‘ The Deduction of the Formule 
of Mechanical Quadrature from the Generalized 
Euler-Maclaurin Sum Formule.’ iii.) ‘A Generali- 
zation of Certain Sum Formule in the Calculus of 
Finite Differences.’ 

Dr. W. F. Sheppard spoke in reference to the 
application of these papers to statistical studies. 

Dr. A. E. Western (Hon. Librarian) having 
taken the chair, the President made an informal 
communication with reference to evaluating the 
potential of an electrified circular disk at a point 
on the surface of the disk : the law of density was 
assumed known, and it was required to verify 
the constancy of the potential by direst integra- 
tion. 

The President having returned to the chair, 
the following papers were communicated by title 
in the absence of their authors :—‘ On Binary 
Forms,’ by Dr. A. Young,—and ‘ On Darboux’s 
Method of Solution of Partial Differential Equa- 
tions of the Second Order,’ by Mr. J. R. Wilton. 





Society or ENGINEERS.—Fvb. 2.—The imme- 
diate Past-President, Mr. Arthur Valon, presented 
the premiums awa rded for papers published during 
1913, viz., the President’s Gold Medal to Dr. Eric 
K. Rideal for his paper on ‘ The Corrosion and 
Rusting of Iron’; the Bessemer Premium, value 
5l. 5s., to Mr. Bernard L. Rigden for his paper on 
‘The South-Eastern Coalfield’ the Clarke 
Premium, v value 51. 5s., to Mr. Gerald O. Case for 
his paper on ‘ Accretion at Estuary Harbours on 
the South Coast of England’; and a Society’s 
Premium, value 31. 3s., to Mr. W. Yorath Lewis 
for his ie on ‘ The Tram v. Bus Controversy.’ 
Mr. H. C. H. Shenton was then installed as Presi- 
dent, and delivered his inaugural address, refer- 
ring to the need for better organization of the 
engineering profession. 





28.—Sir John Murray 
Tate Regan exhibited a 
(Melanocetus johnsoni), 


CHALLENGER.—Jan. 
in the chair.—Mr. C. 
bathypelagic angler-fish 
from the North Atlantic, that had inside it a 
scopeloid fish (Lampanyctus crocodilus) three 
times its own length. The specimen was taken 
at the surface of the sea, and it was supposed that 
the struggles of the captured fish, before it was 
completely swallowed, had brought its captor up 
from the depth at which it normally lives. 
Curiously enough, the only other examples of 
Melanocetus in the British Muscum, two in 
number, were of nearly the same size (three 
inches long), and each contained a Lampanyctus 
of eight or nine inches. 

Mr. G. P. Farran read a paper on ‘ The Copepoda 
of a Set of Serial Tow-nettings from the West 
Coast of Ireland.’ In gatherings taken over a 
series of years at ten-mile intervals on a line 
running sixty miles west of co. Kerry, out of 
eighty-five species that occurred, four were 
neritic, and showed a uniform decrease both in 
numbers and in frequency of occurrence at every 
ten miles from the shore; sixty-six were oceanic, 
and showed a uniform increase seawards over 
the same stations: while twelve species varied 
irregularly and seemed to be euryhaline. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Moy. St. Bride Foundation, 7.30.—‘ age oy Ty Seventeenth 
and Kighteenth Centuries,’ Mr. R. A. Peddi 
— Institute of British Architects, 8. —President's address, 
— Surveyors’ Ey se Notes on Value as applied to 
Real Estate,’ Mr. F. W. Hunt. 
— Geographical, 8.30.—‘ Our Present Raowtodee of the Antarctic, 
— ne Problems that Remain to be Solved,’ Prof. Edge- 
worth 
Tres. a Institution. 3.—' Animals wor Plants under Domestica- 
on,’ Lecture LV., Prof. W. 
~ Asiatic, 4 —'A Tour in Mongolia," Mrs. H. Timbrell yes 
— King’s College, Strand, 5.—'The Age of Erasmus: 1. Notabl 
German Scholars,’ Mr. P. 8. Allen. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The New Harbour Works 
and Dockyard at Gibraltar,’ Mr. A. Scott. 
— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘ Psychology of Magic,’ Prof. 


U, Read, 
— Colonial Institute, 8.30.—' British Interests in Argentina,’ Mr. 
erbert Gibson. 
Wen. Univesity of London, 5.30.—'The Demands of Modern War,’ 
— 8St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society, 8.—'The Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem,’ Mr. H. W. Fincham 
- ag we of Arts, 8.—‘ History of Colour-Printing,’ Mr. R. A. 
Tues. Roa ist Institution, 3.—‘Types_and — of Earth Crust 
Lecture II., Sir T. H. Hollan 
=_ Royal, 4.30. — * Chemical s 4-8 ot is stimulated by 
Alternating Currents,’ Mr. 8. G. Brown; ‘On the ect of 
the Gangetic Alluvium on i Plumb-line in Northern 
India, » DR Oldham ; and other Papers. 
Society’ of Arts, 4.30.— neem, the Eastern Province of 
Persia, Maj or P. M. Sy 
— Institution “ot Electrical” Engineers, 8.— ‘Some Rallway 
Conditions governing Electrification,’ Mr. R. T. Smith 
- Society of Antiquaries, 8.50, 
— Victoria and Albert Museum, 8.30.—‘ Silversmithing,’ Mr. H. 


aryon. 
Fai. Astronomical, 5. 
— Bast London College, x x: =¥ Religious Systems in Modern 
India,’ Lecture L., Mr. T Hods 


— Moral —_ a League, 8. ee, Easeiadse and Character,’ Mr. 


- Alchemical, 8.15.—'Some Notes on the Doctrine of the First 
atter,’ Mr. 8. Abdul-Ali. 

- Royal Insticution. 9 —' Production rod Neon and Helium by 

Electric Discharge,’ Prof. J. N. Col 
Bat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Bieo eric Emissivity of Matter: 

(1) The Metals,’ Mr. J. A. Har 

- op Literary, 8.—‘ Ireland in ‘Stone and Story, Mr. F. J. 
eger. 





Science Gossip. 


THE Galton Anniversary Lecture will be 
delivered on Monday, the 16th inst., at the 
Hotel Cecil, by Sir Francis Darwin, the 
subject being ‘ Francis Galton.’ 

THE Royat GroGRAPHICAL Society has 
some attractive lectures in prospect. On 
the 17th inst. Mr. Kipling is lecturing (in 
the Queen’s Hall) on ‘Some Aspects of 
Travel,’ and on the 28rd inst. Dr. Nansen 
and Jonas Lied are dealing with ‘The Sea 
Route to Siberia.’ 


On the 17th inst. there will be held at 
50, Great Russell Street, a joint meeting of 
the Royal Anthropologic al Institute and the 
Prehistoric Society of East Anglia. In the 
afternoon there will be papers ‘and exhibits 
by members of the East Anglian Society, 
and in the evening two lectures: one by 
Mr. “R. A. Smith, on ‘ Flint Finds in con- 
nexion with Sand’; and the other by Mr. 
8S. Hazzledine Warren, on ‘The Experi- 
mental Investigation of Flint Fracture,’ 
both illustrated by the epidiascope. 


Lorp TANKERVILLE has presented to the 
Zoological Gardens a pair of the famous 
Chillingham wild cattle. These are the 
first of their race (pure-bred since the 
fourteenth century) to leave the Chilling- 
ham estate, and they are given on the con- 
dition that neither they nor their progeny, 
if they rear any, shall leave the Gardens. 


Pror. BIFFEN’s paper on the quality of 
agricultural seeds, read on Monday last to 
the Farmers’ Club at the Whitehall Rooms, 
contained several points of interest. He 
stated that after a number of analyses he 
was satisfied that there was no infallible 
method of drawing a sample. Seeds sold 
under guarantee he had found for the most 
part excellent, and the guaranteed per- 
centages approximately correct---such error 
as was detected being to the disadvantage 
of the buyer. Seeds which the seller did 
not guarantee were worthless, and he gave 
an instance of an unguaranteed grass mixture 
which teemed with the seeds of no fewer than 
nine different weeds. In Prof. Biffen’s 
opinion, though a certain case might be 
made out for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment testing-station, there was no real 
demand for this on the part of farmers, and 
the necessary work might well be done by the 
advisory staffs of the Agricultural Colleges. 


THE latest Bulletin of the Imperial Insti- 
tute gives an interesting account of the 
conversion of liquid oils into solid fats by 
the method of Sabatier and Senderens, 
which consists in reducing the oils by hydro- 
gen in presence of a catalyst. The catalyst 
most in favour is nickel, on account of its 
cheapness and high efficiency, though, in the 
production of edible substances, the possi- 
bility that it may contaminate them has to 
be taken into consideration. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the catalyst, which 
according to the teaching of textbooks is 
unaffected by the substances between which 
it promotes reaction, does, in practice, 


suffer deterioration, losing its activity 
through what is called “ poisoning” by 
impurities. 


THE third volume of the ‘ Records of the 
Survey of India,’ which deals with the 
period 1911-12, contains some interesting 
matter. The Assam party working in the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the Kamrup 
district have made a notable advance in 
what is considered to be a five years’ piece 
of work, and deserve the more praise when 
it is remembered that a detachment under 
Lieut. G. F. T. Oakes, R.E., was told off 
to accompany the Abor Expedition. Much 





of the work in Kamrup was carried on in 
the swampy marshes of the Brahmaputra, 
where the grass grows to 20 ft. in height. 
The Brahmaputra river itself was not 
difficult to survey, although its rise is from 
30 ft. to 35ft. Towards the Bhutan hills 
marshy land is less extensive, and forests 
begin to appear. Elephants afford the only 
mode of transport up the hills. 

The greater part of the recess season was 
spent in the testing of the isostatic theory, 
so far as it is concerned with questions of 
gravity. The particular formula employed 
is that of Mr. Hayford, which is to the effect 
that compensation is complete at a distance 
of 70 miles. Above that depth, therefore, 
the amount of matter in a cylinder standing 
on a base of unit area, and extending from 
79 miles below sea-level to the earth’s 
surface, is always the same, whatever the 
height of the cylinder. 

The most interesting section of the volume 
deals with the Triangulation party on the 
Pamirs. This was sent out, in accordance 
with a resolution of the International 
Geodetic Conference of 1909, in order to 
effect a junction between the Indian Tri- 
angulation and the Russian work on the 
Pamirs. Three schemes were proposed, and 
of these that by the Hunza and Kanjut 
Valleys, the Kili and Mintaka Passes, and 
the Tagdumbash Pamir was found to be 
practicable. In June, 1912, the party, 
under the command of Lieut. Gordon Bell, 
R.E., left Gilgit. He met the Russian 
party under Col. Tchkeine at Beyik on the 
Tagdumbash early in July, and spent one 
day with him, and an entry in his diary 
shows that he was very hospitably received. 
A week later Bell was seized with an attack 
of appendicitis, to which he succumbed at 
Lup Gaz, his last camp south of the Mintaka 
Pass. 

Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press 
‘Chemistry and its Borderland,’ by Dr. 
Alfred W. Stewart. In this volume no 
chemical symbols are employed, and purely 
elementary questions are not dealt with at 
length. Dr. Stewart’s aim is to give the 
non-technical reader an account of some 
recent developments in chemistry couched 
in language which need not present any 
impediment. 


WE regret to learn of the death, which 
took place on Tuesday, January 27th, of Mr. 
R. T. Omond, the meteorologist. He was 
appointed first Superintendent of the Ben 
Nevis Observatory in 1883, and held the 
post till 1895, when failing health compelled 
him to resign. From 1903 he was Hon. 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, and was joint editor of the Ben 
Nevis Observatory publications, completed 
three years ago. He was a luminous 
writer, and, though he suffered from an 
incurable illness, his output was such as 
would have done credit to a man in full 
health ; while his effective support of the 
Scottish National Antarctic Expedition 
showed the keenness and energy with which 
he was able to throw himself into practical 
matters. 


THe death of Dr. Albert Charles Giinther 
in his 84th year removes a distinguished 
naturalist. A native of Wiirtemberg, he 
was educated at three German Universities 
with a view to a medical career, but soon 
took to natural history. He entered the 
service of the British Museum in 1856, and 
rose to be head of the Zoological Department. 
His publications include ten volumes of the 
Museum Catalogues of snakes, frogs, and 
fishes, ‘ Reptiles of British India,” ‘ Gigantic 
Land Tortoises,’ and several monographs on 
fishes. He was the founder and first editor 
of The Record of Zoological Literature. 
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Vasari Society's Publications: No. VIII. 
1912-13 ; No. IX. 1913-14. 


THESE collotype prints by the Oxford 
University Press are of a kind to rehabili- 
tate in our eyes the art of reproduction. 
When applied to drawings, collotype well 
handled really gives something which has 
almost all the qualities of the original, 
and escapes the condemnation we have 
frequently had to mete out to the 
mechanical imitation by photography 
of works executed in colour on a much 
larger scale and by complex technical 
processes. 


The folios now under consideration com- 
prise an interesting selection, No. VIII. 
in particular bringing forth from various 
public and private collections a very mine 
of wealth. The finest drawings are not 
always to be found under the greatest 
names. The Michelangelo (5) selected 
from the British Museum collection is 
an indifferent example, the “ fagade ” of 
anatomical markings being over-laboured, 
and the realization of angle measurements, 
necessary to give them interest, imperfect. 
The portrait of Baccio Bandinelli (6), on 
the other hand, is a masterpiece of re- 
strained and dignified characterization, 
and its spacing on the paper bold and 
successful. Itis ascribed, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Herbert Horne, to a little-known 
artist, Francisco del Prato. One is struck 
by the similarity in the compositional 
conception of this profile to the treat- 
ment of the head of the seated woman to 
the left of Buonarotti’s National Gallery 
‘Entombment,’ where, drapery cutting 
the top of the head, an accidental limita- 
tion of the background in front of the 
face is utilized to make a similar framing, 
which draws attention to the squareness 
of the perpendicular planes. 


In this and in the earlier frieze-like 
composition of (3) Pollaiuolo, also from 
the British Museum collection, with its 
plastic use of contour, we feel how early 
in Florentine work may be traced sugges- 
tions of the cameo-painter’s use of built- 
up outline, the structural virtues of which 
were among the last things retained by a 
decadent school, giving a look of classic 
distinction sometimes even to Prima- 
ticcio. In Dirck Vellerts’s designs for 
glass - painting (19 and 20), from Mr. 
Frank Smith’s collection, we see Italian 
influence utilized with a success rare in 
a Northern artist ; the brilliant suggestion 
of colour, the expression of space in the 
Jandscape, are admirable. Of the Dutch 
and Flemish masters we have a wonderful 

e of designs of the School of Van der 

Yeyden from the Ashmolean (15-18), 
@ magnificent Jordaens, and a charming 
view of Nantes by Lambert Doomer (27), 
very like Cuyp. 

In No. IX. the Titian (8) from the 
National Gallery of Scotland is one of 
the classic examples of landscape drawing. 


In its more modern fashion Callot’s‘ Foire 
de Gondreville ’ (26) is hardly inferior. 
Mr. Oppenheimer’s Italian view (12) 
reveals a representative Canale, very 
different from the drawing in No. VIII. 
ascribed to the same name, as to which, 
indeed, we are inclined to echo the scepti- 
cism of Mr. Ricketts. 


The reproductions throughout the 
series are of admirable quality, even the 
Jordaens, which is printed in colour, being 
clear and structural, a design which might 
conceivably have been made for the 
technique of colour-printing. 








The Gospel Story in Art. By John La 
Farge. (Macmillan & Co., 15s. net.) 


Works by a craftsman on any subject 
intimately connected with his craft are 
always sure to be suggestive, stimulating, 
and instructive, and they carry with them 
something of authority even in the very 
waywardness and limitation of outlook 
which often mar them. A sentimental 
interest is added to Mr. La Farge’s book 
in that this, the last work of the aged 
painter and critic, was dictated (so the 
editor informs us) in the intervals of pain 
and weariness. Nevertheless the style— 
precious almost and Pateresque—shows 
no sign of failing power, and none of that 
carelessness of phrase or formlessness of 
sentence and paragraph usually associated 
with the unrevised word of mouth. 


John La Farge brought to his task of 
writing a book on the representation of 
the Christian story in art many of the 
necessary qualifications. Through early 
study he had so trained his eye and mind 
that he could recall the details of colouring 
and composition in a picture seen fifty 
years before. He was familiar, not only 
with the classic writings of the Western 
and the Eastern world, as readers of his 
works on Japan will remember, but also 
with the legends and traditions of the 
people, which inspired many of the great 
painters of the Gospel story, and which a 
Raphael or a Michelangelo used in his 
compositions just as a great writer 
uses the device of literary allusion. 
Knowledge of these things is necessary for 
those who would expound the meaning 
and beauty of such works. The chapters 
on the Prophets and Sibyls of Michel- 
angelo and the Angels of Botticelli show 
to what good purpose Mr. La Farge 
could turn his curious lore. Yet this 
book, with its eighty finely reproduced 
exemplars of the Christian story in art, 
must be welcomed as a contribution to, 
rather than a complete exposition of, its 
subject. The waywardness natural to 
an artist asserts itself on almost every 
page in choice or rejection of painter 
or picture. The author’s mind inclined 
strongly to all that was mystic, strange, 
and wonderful, and it is evident that his 
devotion to the Roman Catholic Church, 
whilst enhancing his appreciations in 
some directions, militated against the 





catholicity of his taste and judgment. 








He declares, for instance, that since 
Rembrandt, with a few exceptions, 
nothing “‘ authoritative ’’ has been done 
in pictorial representation of the life of 
the Bible. One of those exceptions is 
Delacroix, to whom he awards praise which 
is interesting, but which will seem to 
many excessive. One may excuse the 
omission of any reference to Guido Reni 
or William Blake or Holman Hunt, but 
scarcely the treatment of Albert Diirer. 
For neither that ‘“‘ great trumpet call of 
the Reformation,” the ‘ Apocalypse,’ nor 
the ‘Madonna del Rosario’ at Prague 
is referred to, and Diirer’s marvellously 
tender little picture at Dresden of 
Christ on the Cross, a painting intense 
and noble in expression, rich in colour 
and precision of drawing, is dismissed as 
disappointing ; whilst Signorelli’s dis- 
agreeable, if learned ‘Crucifixion’ is 
praised as poetic and near to Michel- 
angelo. Little is said of Byzantine work 
and the mosaic-painters of Ravenna ; 
bronze work is ignored; sculpture, apart 
from a few references to Donatello, Della 
Quercia, and Giovanni Pisano, is scarcely 
noticed. No reference is made to the 
story of the Gospel as it was 
illustrated by the workers in glass and 
stone in the windows and porches of 
cathedrals. 


These omissions recognized, and these 
limitations granted, we need not quarrel 
with the idiosyncrasies of the author’s 
taste, for they leave him a freer hand to 
praise and analyze the works of the Great 
Masters whom he loves: Giotto, ‘ the 
man from whom everything flows” ; 
Botticelli, Leonardo, Michelangelo, Dona- 
tello, Rembrandt, Delacroix. 


The following passage shows the author 
at his best, and will serve to give the 
reader an idea of the reverence and 
understanding with which he approaches 
his great subject :— 


“In the dreams of my youth I used to 
wonder what we should have found in the 
statues of the Three Graces, which that 
immortal sculptor Socrates made and which 
Pausanias saw. Did he contrive to put into 
those images a meaning,-a spiritual expres- 
sion, such as his words have given us? 
But the statues have disappeared, and we 
never think of Socrates as a_ sculptor. 
Perhaps that one case might have changed 
the notion of what the Greek would have 
done....There is, however, a new and dis- 
tinct feeling, which is wanting in the great 
spiritual teachings of the ancient world ; 
love has been introduced into the necessities 
of the soul. That is the difference his- 
torically, and gradually, all through the art 
influenced by Christ, this distinct  spiri- 
tuality of love has marked, almost without 
intention, the turn of the artist’s mind, and 
more and more his hand.” 


This quality, the author holds, has 
entirely disappeared from modern religious 
painting. 

The lack of an index is a grievous fault 
in a book of this kind, which enumerates 
a multitude of painters and paintings. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 


Ir the paintings and drawings by Mr. 
Elliott Seabrooke at the Carfax Gallery 
hardly represent him so favourably as his 
previous show on the same walls, the reason 
is mainly that on the earlier occasion 
the drawings were far more numerous, and 
it is in the use of monochrome in water- 
colour that he is at once most proficient 
and most spontaneous. No. 25 in the pre- 
sent collection, View of Montefiano, is an 
excellent performance on strictly tradi- 
tional lines: it might well have been done 
about 1840, alongside of William Callow. 
There is a refinement and sureness in the 
flat lines of its distant hills which make it 
more intimate in its appeal than the other 
drawings alongside, in which the slightly 
mannered drawing-master’s competence com- 
mands respect rather than enthusiasm. On 
Langdale Fell (31) and Harrison Stickle (32) 
are good examples of such rather tame yet 
indisputable merit. A little water-colour 
by Inness, hung by the door in the outer 
gallery, has such force and freshness in 
handling a similar theme as to forbid our 
lavishing superlatives on these praiseworthy 
drawings. 

The painting of Mr. Seabrooke has always 
been conceived in terms of its processes. 
He offers you the. pleasant spectacle of trees 
or foreground clearly struck over a well- 
established middle distance: his forms are 
built up in successive paintings on a sound 
method. On the other hand, he is usually 
one of the dullest of colourists, having little 
use for colour, yet introducing numerous 
infinitesimal differentiations of hue which 
take out of his painting the freshness that 
might result from a touch often direct and 
vivid enough. One picture, however, View 
near Fiesole (15), shows a great advance in 
this respect. A little pretty, and small in 
form, it does display some attempt to use 
colour structurally, and its suggestion of 
clear air and delicate sunlight recalls some 
of the smaller landscapes of Troyon. Excel- 
lent, too, is the use of the nicely balanced 
contrast between the texture of the canvas 
and the texture of the paint to establish 
certain main plastic divisions. This might 
have been done with a more massive sense 
of design, but technically the modulation of 
the body of paint is admirable. 


We confess to finding the dullness of Mr. 
Seabrooke’s colour preferable to the garish- 
ness of Mr. Wynford Dewhurst’s pictures 
at the Baillie Gallery. To the Catalogue 
Mr. A. L. Baldry contributes a Preface 
claiming for Mr. Dewhurst ‘“ remarkable 
independence ” and a ‘‘ dominating person- 
ality’ which it is ‘“‘impossible to dis- 
regard in any summing-up of the Art of our 
times.”” We cannot but think this an arbi- 
trary verdict. The Impressionist School of 
Monet and his followers invented, on the 
whole, the most impersonal of modern 
methods of painting; and although its 
initiators needed considerable independence 
to establish themselves in a hostile world, 
by the time that Mr. Dewhurst arrived on 
the scene, attachment to that school cannot 
be described as an act of independence. 


He is not a close imitator, because his 
use of the method lacks the precision 
of its inventors; but this careless, ap- 


proximate handling of what, in its origin, 
was a somewhat scientific system of 
ideas, while it may be personal to the 
painter, can hardly be what Mr. Baldry 
means to praise. No. 12, The Mill, La 
Sedelle, is on the whole the best of these 
pictures. The flower-bed of The Palace, 
Versailles, has also a certain brilliance and 
deftness of execution, though it offers a 
glaring example of Mr. Dewhurst’s indiffer- 


the rest of the picture. Yellow flowers— 
so situated in the shadow, and seen in 
the light of a cool sky—could hardly be of 
that tone. 


At the gallery of Messrs. Goupil & Co. 
in Bedford Street are modern Dutch pic- 
tures, mainly pale reflections of Mauve, like 
the Landscape (27) of Cornelis Kuypers, or of 
Willem Maris, as in the Autumn (28) of 
Frans Langeveld. A still-life, Red Herrings 
(18), by Mrs. 8. Bisschop Robertson, is the 
best of the exhibits, displaying some virtuo- 
sity. Her other pictures are slighter, and 
look like imitations of Mr. Dudley Hardy’s 
imitations of modern Dutch painting. The 
etchings by Mr. Burnett N. H. Orphoot in 
the outer gallery are occasionally effective 
in a melodramatic way, as in T'he Temple 
of Juno, Girgenti (16), or The Arch of Titus 
(19), Mut do not otherwise—or, indeed, in 
this vespect—differ from the average output 
of the modern “ painter-etcher.”’ 


The panels by Mr. Murray Urquhart for 
the decoration of the Old Parliament House 
of Glyndwr at Machynlleth (shown at his 
studio last week) are conceived in a scheme 
of mild colour pleasant enough; but they 
rather lack interesting draughtsmanship. 
The figures seem to have been based, as 
is so frequently the case with academic 
decorators, upon studies done too close to 
the model for the implied angle of vision of 
the picture as a whole, and they have not 
always the merit of carefully realized detail 
which usually goes with that defect, some 
of the hands in particular being very weak. 
Yet, as the work of one presumably a tyro 
at this form of art, the small design of the 
whole scheme is promising: the adaptation 
of the two panels originally ordered for the 
room to their place among the four ulti- 
mately asked for indicates some resource- 
fulness. 


Mr. Russell Flint’s water-colours at the 
Fine Art Society show his old cleverness 
of hand, but also his old readiness to 
take a suggestion from the vision of all 
sorts of artists, with little regard to con- 
sistency of style. He appears to have no 
way of looking at the world which is his own, 
but great facility in assimilating the obvious 
aspect of any picture. In No. 31, The 
Garden of San Giovanni degli Eremeti, 
Palermo, we see, in a freedom recalling that 
of the late Arthur Melville, probably the 
nearest approach to his own natural bent. 
Yet even in comparison with the not very 
profound art of that painter, the design 
appears to have been brought from the 
outside—forced upon the subject, rather 
than arising out of it. 

Among the Japanese fans in the next 
room some deserve attention, notably 
Nos. 13, 41, 45, 71, and, best of all, No. 78 
—a design of a stormy sea and anxious 
sailors in an open boat, of considerable 
dramatic effect. 








PICTURES. 

Messrs. CHRristTIE seld on Friday, January 
30th, the following pictures: A. Pesne, Frederick 
the Great, in blue coat, breastplate, and crimson 
cloak lined with ermine, holding a baton in his 
right hand, 315l. Anonymous, Lord Charles 
Cavendish, in red coat and white vest, holding 
his hat under his arm, 1681. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

THE same firm sold on Monday, the 2nd inst., the 
following engravings: Nature (Lady Hamilton), 
after Romney, by J. R. Smith, first state, 262/. 10s. 
The Clavering Children, after and by the same, 
the title and inscription in etched letters, 283/. 108. 
A Young Lady encouraging a Low Comedian, 





after Northcote, by W. Ward, printed in colours, 
204i. 


ence to just relations of colour in regard to 





Fine Art Gossip. 


AN EXHIBITION of Paintings, Drawings, 
Engravings, and Colour-Books by Blake 
has just been opened in the galleries of the 
Manchester Whitworth Institute, this being 
the first exhibition of Blake’s work held in 
the North of England. 


THE StupLEY Bowt has been presented! 
by Mr. Harvey Hadden to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Formerly at Studley 
Royal Church, near Ripon, it has long beew 
well known to lovers of medieval craftsman-- 
ship, and a more general public interest was: 
aroused in it when, about a year ago, its- 
fate had to be determined by the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, who granted a faculty 
for the sale of it for 3,000/. on condition that 
it was bought for the Victoria and Albert: 
Museum. 


THERE are few more interesting churches’ 
in Norfolk than that of Tunstead. It is not 
nearly so well known as it deserves, as it 
lies somewhat remote. With the exception. 
of the fifteenth-century chancel, it is all of 
the late Decorated phase of Gothic. The 
exterior is remarkable for the distinctive 
“blind story ”’ of flint and stone over the 
nave arcades, and the interior for the rare’ 
beauty and grace of these arcades, with 
their tall and slender quatre foil-shaped! 
piers. The special features which unite in 
making this church cry aloud for careful 
preservation are too numerous for recapitu- 
lation. But amongst them may be named 
the graceful ironwork (c. 1360-70) onthe 
south door, which is undoubtedly the most 
striking of its kind in all England; the 
magnificent rood-screen, with its paint- 
ings of the Apostles and the four Latin 
Doctors, and a portion of the rood-loft,. 
with the painted rood-beam, several feet 
above it, supported by spandrels; and the 
raised stone platform behind the high altar, 
extending the whole width of the chancel, 
and probably designed for the protection 
and exhibition of special relics. The whole 
of this invaluable fabric is now more or less. 
in peril. Of late years bad cracks and 
dangerous deviations from the _ perpen- 
dicular have multiplied. The foundations: 
in places are in need of underpinning. The 
guttering and rainwater-pipes have deterior- 
ated, and are doing much damage. The 
Vicar, the Rev. A. R. Woodward, has been 
fortunate in securing Mr. P. M. Johnston to 
examine the church with a view to repairs. 
The builder’s estimate for necessary works 
slightly exceeds 1,0001. 

The Atheneum can seldom find space for 
the admission of pleas of this sort, as they 
are of too frequent occurrence, but here an 
exception should be made. Such a sum 
cannot be raised from a small and dwindling 
village population, without a single resident- 
of means, and with a benefice of a little over 
2001. a year. If outside help is not soom 
forthcoming, the fabric will degenerate into 
a ruin. These words are written from 
personal knowledge, but it is as well to add’ 
that a circular embodying the appeat 
gives, with illustrations, a good idea of the 
details of this fine church. 


Ir is somewhat curious that, while West- 
minster Abbey has had its chroniclers of all 
degrees of merit, the historic church. of 
St. Margaret, under its shadow, has been 
the subject of only an occasional paper or 
lecture. The Rev. H. F. Westlake, Custo- 
dign and Minor Canon of the Abbey, has 
been engaged upon a history of the church 
for some considerable time, and his work will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Smith & 
Elder. It will be illustrated by reproduc- 
tions from old prints and photographs. 
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MUSIC 
——= 
*PARSIFAL’ AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Tue performance of ‘ Parsifal’ last 
Monday evening, the first in England, was 
an event which was awaited with much 
interest. When ‘The Ring’ was pro- 
duced here in 1882, it not only did not 
appeal to the general public, but even met 
with opposition. Now, however, ‘ Parsi- 
fal’ is received by many with enthusiasm. 
The name of the composer is sufficient. 
One difference between past and present 
must be noted : over thirty years ago there 
were good artists for ‘ The Ring,’ but the 
performances were in many respects 
unsatisfactory; whereas the present pro- 
duction of ‘ Parsifal’ was worthy of the 
highest praise. That it is a deeply im- 
pressive work is beyond question, but 
does it, as some think, show that Wagner’s 
intellectual powers were on the wane when 
he wrote it, and that, in spite of much that 
is beautiful and even grand, it is not to 
be compared to his former music-dramas ? 
To our mind, any comparisons are idle. 
The subjects of ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’ and ‘The Ring’ were entirely 
secular. Even in ‘Tannhiiuser’ the whole 
work was not based on a sacred subject. 

‘ Parsifal,’ by reason of the story as told 
by Wolfram von Eschenbach, is imbued 
with the Christian spirit of the Middle 
Ages. Of course, Wagner did not merely 
copy Wolfram, but that was the source 
by which he was first inspired, and from 
that epic poem he created what he named 
his ‘‘ Sacred Festival Drama.’’ In ‘ Par- 
sifal’ the music often reminds us of 
‘ Tristan’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ which 
is not surprising; yet, after all, we find 
hints rather than distinct reminiscences. 
Wagner also employs his representative 
themes, though they are fewer in number. 
One feature of the work is the convincing 
way in which he creates a Christian 
atmosphere calling for restraint, for music 
which appeals largely to the emotions. 
Another and specially prominent feature is 
the quantity of quiet music; it is only 
occasionally that the full force of the 
orchestra is employed. It must honestly 
be confessed that there are moments, even 
in the “‘ Grail”? scene at the close of the 
first act, in which inspiration is not at 
its strongest. Put will any one maintain 
that ‘The Ring’ is equally inspired 
throughout ? ‘ Parsifal’ is a long work, 
yet only long to those who, satisfied with 
the music, do not or cannot follow the 
story. A case in point is the conversation 
in the first act, where Gurnemanz is ex- 
plaining to the esquires events of which 
they have no knowledge ; or again, and 
notably, in the scene in the third act 
where Gurnemanz is speaking to Parsifal. 
In ‘The Ring’ there are many similar in- 
stances, and occasionally far less excus- 
able. We mention this because as part 
and parcel of Wagner’s method they are 
accepted. A genius must be taken as he 
is, not as some would like him to be. 

* Parsifal’ demands great artists. The 
protagonist was Herr Heinrich Henselt. 








He may not be an ideal Parsifal in appear- 
ance or in voice, but his rendering of the 
part was excellent. When he is first seen 
his dress and manner not inappropriately 
recalled Siegfried, a part in which he has 
distinguished himself at Covent Garden. 
But after he had become conscious of his 
mission, he was dramatic, and in the third 
act was quiet in demeanour. Mile. Eva 
von der Osten was admirable as Kun- 
dry. This is a part for which she 
has exceptional gifts: she has a fine 
voice, good presence, clear diction, and 
strong dramatic instinct. In Act I. she 
is the weird witch; in the second she 
tries by cunning means to win Parsifal’s 
love, and thus place him at the mercy of 
Klingsor, the evil magician under whose 
spell she lies; and in the third, in which 
she utters only one word, she is repentant, 
and, following Parsifal to the Grail Hall, 
falls dead at his feet. Highest praise 
must be given to Herr Paul Kniipfer for 
his Gurnemanz, and Herr Paul Bender 
was impressive as Amfortas. The small 
parts of Klingsor and Titurel were ably 
filled by Herr August Kiess and Mr. 
Murray Davey. 

The mounting of the piece in some 
respects is open to criticism. The Hall 
of the Grail is very fine, so is the Meadow 
scene. But the moving scenery proved 
disappointing. On Wednesday it was 
not used in the third act, and there seems 
no valid reason for retaining it in the first. 

Last of all we mention Herr Artur 
Bodanzky, who came, conducted, and 
conquered. There are many fine Wagner 
conductors, but he ranks among the best. 
The orchestra of over one hundred mem- 
bers was composed of thoroughly efficient 
players, otherwise Herr Bodanzky’s best 
intentions could not have been fulfilled. 








MEHUL’S ‘ JOSEPH.’ 


On Tuesday evening was given at Covent 
Garden a work which, if old—it was pro- 
duced at Paris in 1807—is still performed 
in France, also in Germany. This was 
Méhul’s ‘ Joseph,’ and the first act, though 
the airs are pleasing, does not offer 


the composer any opportunity of 
displaying his powers; the contrast 
between it and the ‘ Parsifal’ of the 


previous evening seemed, therefore, too 
great to enable the work to be properly 
judged. In the second act, however, 
interest was aroused—it became evident 
that Méhul possessed dramatic instinct ; 
while during the third one even began to 
forget how old the music really was. This, 
it must be acknowledged, was partly due 
to the version used, for which Herr Wein- 
gartner has composed recitatives in place 
of the old spoken dialogue. He evidently 
tried to keep to Méhul’s style, though in 
the third act there are one or two modern 
touches. These recitatives are in them- 
selves excellent. 

The airs, however, suffer ; they are not 
of sufficient importance for an opera, but 
exactly the right thing for an opéra 
comique (t.e., with spoken dialogue). 


able by reason of its truthfulness and 
dramatic feeling. 

A performance of high merit was given 
by Herren Friedrich Plaschke (Jacob), 
Johannes Sembach (Joseph), Anton Hum- 
melsheim (Reuben), and August Kiess 
(Simeon), while Fraulein Greta Johnsson 
took the part of Benjamin. The im- 
pressive scene between Jacob and Simeon 
in the last act may be specially mentioned, 
though every one, including the other 
brothers, contributed to the artistic suc- 
cess. Mr. Percy Pitt conducted carefully. 
The choral singing was smooth, and the 
staging picturesque. 








THE NEW SHAKESPEARE MUSIC AT 
THE SAVOY. 


THE artistic significance of the music, 
songs, dances, &c., in the Elizabethan 
poetic drama is usually under-estimated, 
and it is often and far too hastily assumed 
that costumes, scenery, and music had but 
a small share in its production. Mr. G. H. 
Cowling, in his ‘ Music on the Shakespearian 
Stage,’ has, however, shown that the drama 
of Shakespeare’s time, so far from being 
purely a literary production, made a sen- 
suous appeal, not only to the ear with poetry 
and music, but also to the eye with dress, 
properties, and painted scenes; and that 
‘* whilst the imagery of verse cast a glamour 
over the imaginative effect of the drama 
on the intellect and the emotion, there were 
music and colour for the senses.”’ 

If we accept this opinion, and regard the 
musical scenes and interludes in Shake- 
speare’s plays as no mere decorative additions 
of minor import, but rather an integral part 
of the drama, designed to heighten its effect 
and carry on the action, their adequate 
treatment becomes a matter demanding 
serious consideration. Unfortunately, the 
question is hedged with difficulties, and the 
right handling of the songs and music in 
the acting of Shakespeare presents to the 
musician a problem of a troublesome nature. 

Where the original music used in Shake- 
speare’s day has survived, the simplest and, 
perhaps, the safest course—though not 
necessarily the ideal one—is to retain it. 
But how are we to treat songs like those in 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ for which 
not a single note of contemporary music has 
been preserved ? Three ways lie before us: 
(1) we may adapt Elizabethan music that 
was originally set to other words; (2) com- 
pose music in the Elizabethan idiom; or 
(3) commission a composer of our own day 
to write original music. 

To the adoption of the first method there 
is one grave objection. The text and the 
music of the Elizabethan song are so closely 
interwoven—the one is so exact a counter- 
part of the other—that the substitution of 
other words for the original ones, even when 
this can be done without the alteration of a 
single note of the music, will only produce 
a piece of palpable patchwork, artistically 
worthless. 

The second alternative may be summarily 
dismissed. The Shakespeare play is the 
last place into which any one would wish 
to introduce anything of the nature of a 
“* fake.” 

There is far more to be said for the third 
method, though even to this many will take 
objection. It will be urged that. modern 
music is out of place—an anachronism—in 
an Elizabethan play. With this, however, I 
do not agree. Jndeed, I am prepared to go 
further, and question whether, artistic- 








Méhul’s music is, in any case, still enjoy- 
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Elizabethan settings of Shakespeare’s songs 
which have happily survived. A _ great 
many of these are admittedly very beautiful 
and characteristic. The retention, how- 
ever, binds us to the Elizabethan attitude 
towards Shakespeare, and, by stamping the 
dramas as mere Elizabethan products, 
lessens the force of the appeal which they 
would otherwise make to modern ears. 
To us Elizabethan music must always sound 
strange, unfamiliar, archaic, and, to some 
extent, ‘‘ precious.” 

The archeologist will not, of course, 
accept this view of the matter. The ques- 
tion, however, lies outside his province ;_ it 
concerns the artist, not the antiquary. To 
the artist the fact that the plays were written 
in the days of Elizabeth is a matter com- 
paratively of small import—little more than 
a mere accident. Shakespeare himself was 
infinitely more than an Elizabethan. The 
message he delivered to his contemporaries 
has, as time has proved, reached far beyond 
them. Shakespeare the man was an Eliza- 
bethan; Shakespeare the artist and dra- 
matist belongs to all time. 

This is not to assert that there are no 
features in the plays which betray their 
Klizabethan origin. On the contrary, there 
are a great many. But these are not 
mainly the essential elements—those quali- 
ties which make the dramas a living force 
at the present day. We shall, of course, 
have to discriminate between the essential 
and the accidental. Some of the ‘“ acci- 
dents ’’ may not admit of rejection or varia- 
tion without incurring artistic loss, such as, 
for instance, the special form of stage used 
in Shakespeare’s day; while others, e.g., 
the roofless auditorium, it would be mere 
pedantry to retain. Each case must be 
judged on its own merits, and upon artistic, 
not archzological considerations. 

It is so with regard to the music. The 
musician, if he feels that Elizabethan music 
sounds strange and archaic, may reject it 
and substitute music of his own. He is 
entitled to claim full liberty to settle the 
matter in his own way, realizing, of course, 
that his own experiment will sooner or later 
be itself superseded. 

This, indeed, is the fate that has now 
overtaken Mendelssohn’s incidental music 
to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ though 
it won the admiration of his contemporaries, 
whose ideals it faithfully reflected. 

We of the present generation are no longer 
under the influence of the wave of German 
Romanticism which swept over this country 
sixty or seventy years ago, and to us, there- 
fore, his music comes as an echo of a past 
age—the expression of an ideal which is not 
ours. And this must always be so, for the 
evolution of the art of music has been con- 
tinuous: each generation of composers has 
been occupied with the solution of particular 
technical and esthetic problems. Conse- 
quently the music of every epoch is dis- 
tinguished by certain musical figures or 
idioms which, to the musical historian, bear 
evidence of the date at which it was com- 
posed. 

While, then, we admit the right of the 
modern musician to set the songs in Shake- 
speare’s plays in his own way, we must not 
forget that this, at best, is a temporary solu- 
tion of the problem. Finality can only be 
attained by making use of music which 
possesses the same characteristic of perma- 
nence and freshness as the drama itself— 
music which is impervious to the passage of 
time, and will satisfy equally the artistic 
ideals of every age. 

Now, folk-music is the only music which 
fulfils these requirements. It is undated ; 
it belongs to no period; it is a growth, not 
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a composition—the product of evolution, 
not the work of an individual. It is time- 
less in that it flows beneath the surface 
ripples set up by the passing fluctuations of 
taste peculiar to this or that epoch. Tolstoy 
maintained that no art was worthy of the 
name but that which was either created by 
the peasant, or which could be understood 
and appreciated by him. Without endors- 
ing this proposition, it may at least be 
claimed that the music of the peasant is, in 
one sense, the only permanent music, because 
it appeals insistently and with equal force to 
every age. 

By using folk-musie in the Shakespeare 
play, we shall then be mating like with like— 
the drama which is for all time with the 
music which is for all time. An attempt to 
show that this is practicable—or, at any 
rate, might become so in more capable 
hands—is being made in the present pro- 
duction. Almost every tune used in the 
course of the music is either a folk-air or 
derived from one. It would, of course, 
have been easy, by decorating the tunes 
with modern harmonies, to destroy their 
folk-character and convert them into music 
indistinguishable from that of our own day, 
and thus defeat our ends. This pitfall, 
however, can be avoided—as is being done 
in the present case—by the simple expedient 
of using diatonic harmonies only and eschew- 
ing modulation. 

That this is an experiment, and a bold, 
perhaps an audacious, one, is freely ad- 
mitted. ‘Those who wonder why it has not 
been made before should remember that it 
is only within the last few years—.e., since 
our folk-musice has been collected—that it 
has become possible. 

We know, of course, that this is a question 
which is not going to be decided on theo- 
retical or logical grounds. If the method 
advocated is to carry conviction, it must be 
because the folk-tune is artistically better 
suited for the purpose in question than any 
other kind of music. Now the employ- 
ment of folk-music ensures, or at least 
renders feasible, a simple and direct treat- 
ment of the text which will preserve the 
rhythm and beauty of the language, instead 
of obscuring its meaning. Throughout its 
evolution the music of the folk-song has 
always been subservient to the words, the 
embellishment and interpretation of which 
has been its sole purpose. The only repeti- 
tion of the text that the folk-singer ordi- 
narily allows himself is the “‘ doubling ”’ of 
the last few words of the stanza. 

Is not this precisely the musical treat- 
ment that we should wish to accord to 
Shakespeare’s songs? If they are to have 
their full effect, they must be rendered con- 
cisely and tersely, without verbal repetition, 
and in such a manner that every syllable of 
the text may be distinctly heard; and 
with the utmost brevity too if the musical 
scene or interlude is to fall into its proper 
relation with the drama—i.e., to aid and 
carry on the action of the play, not to 
arrest it. 

Mendelssohn, of course, had another aim 
than this. He proceeded as though he were 
composing a secular cantata to be per- 
formed in a concert-hall. To him the 
words were mere pegs upon which to hang 
his music, and consequently he never 
scrupled to mutilate the text and obscure 
its meaning. The two methods may be 
best exhibited by comparing the folk-song 
setting of ‘ You Spotted Snakes’ with Men- 
delssohn’s treatment of the same words. 
In the first case the only repetition is of the 
last two lines of the choral refrain, and the 
words are set in such a way that there is 
no reason why every syllable of the text 
should not be heard as clearly as if it were 


| 





Spoken. In Mendelssohn’s hands the words 
become an inextricable tangle. The phrase 
“So, Good-night,”’ or “ So, so, Good-night,”’ 
is reiterated no fewer than twenty-two times 
in each stanza ; while at the end of the four- 
lined verse allotted to the First Fairy the 
words “Hence away!” are arbitrarily 
interpolated—words which do not belong 
to the song at all, but are directed to be 
spoken by the Second Fairy at the conclu- 
sion of the lyric. ‘However beautiful the 
music may be in itself, such a treatment of 
the text is quite indefensible. Moreover, 
the lengthening of the scene which this 
method involves not only delays the action 
of the drama, but also gives the scene an 
importance and prominence which it was 
clearly never intended to usurp. 


In the arrangement of the dances a 
similar principle has been followed. The 
movements have all been adapted or de. 
veloped from those of the English folk. 
dance. The figures and steps, for instance, 
of the dance in the first act have been 
taken mainly from the Country Dance, and 
those of the two dances in the fifth act from 
the Sword Dance. 

No attempt has been made to produce a 
realistic effect. The absence of the requi- 
site accommodation for a large orchestra, 
and the lack also of any available body of 
expert dancers in this country, would alone 
have rendered this impossible, even if it 
had been considered appropriate. The 
dances are, therefore, frankly conventional, 
and set throughout to folk-tunes of regular. 
eight-bar rhythm. 

Although the folk-dance bears the same 
relationship to the ballet as folk-music to 
art-music, there is this important difference. 
to be noted. For while supreme within its 
own sphere, folk-music consists of unhar- 
monized melody only, always used in the 
service of some other art—poetry, dance, or 
drama—and covers, therefore, but an infini- 
tesimally small part of the ground exploited 
by the art-musician. The folk-dance, on the. 
other hand, is far less restricted in its range. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether the art 
of dancing will ever be carried very far 
beyond the point to which the peasant 
dancer has taken it. At any rate, it cannot 
be said that any of the attempts to extend 
it have so far been successful. These have. 
usually resulted in the invention of move- 
ments that are acrobatic, and, as such, 
appeal to the sense of wonder rather than, 
that of beauty, or meaningless, or pretty in, 
a tiresome, superficial sort of way. That 
the futility of such developments is now 
becoming generally recognized is shown, on, 
the one hand, by the waning popularity in, 
this country of the pantomimic ballet of the 
Italian School, and, on the other, by the. 
enthusiasm recently aroused by the Russian, 
Ballet, the steps and figures of which are. 
very intimately related to those of the folk- 
dance. All, indeed, that the Russians have 
done is to adapt the figures and movements 
of their native dances to freer and more 
irregular rhythms, to blend them in fresh 
combinations, to adapt them to a larger. 
number of performers, and, above all, to. 
develope a technique which, in the nature. 
of things, the folk-dancer was never able to, 
achieve. 

If an English Ballet is ever to be estab- 
lished comparable with that of the Russians, 
it will assuredly have to be based in like 
manner upon our own folk-dances. Perhaps 
the tentative and modest effort that has, 
been made to develope our native dances 
for the purposes of this production may 
incite others to make further and more ade, 
quate attempts in the same direction. 

Ceci, SHARP. 
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Musical Gossip. 


Mr. Leonarp Borwick gave the first of 
a series of five pianoforte recitals at the 
AXolian Hall last Wednesday afternoon. 
‘The third will be devoted exclusively to 
Beethoven; in the programmes of the 
others there is a pleasant, and at times 
curious, juxtaposition of names. On Wednes- 
day Beethoven’s often-played Sonata in c 
minor, Op. 111, stood first, and Mr. 
Borwick gave a forcible rendering of it, 
though at times in the Allegro he seemed 
to us more occupied with details than with 
the general spirit of the music. The Sonata 
was followed by Ravel's three characteristic 
“Gaspard de la Nuit’ poems. Technically 
they are difficult to play, but not for Mr. 
Borwick, though, excepting in the first, he 
was not always happy in catching the right 
atmosphere. 

In the evening a concert was given in 
the same hall by Mr. Robert Pollak, the 
programme including a Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte by Guillaume Lekeu, who 
died at the early age of 24. It is a work of 
considerable promise, though unequal in 
merit. The first movement is interesting, 
the second still more so, and extremely 
delicate. The interpretation by M. Pollak 
and Madame Panthés was marked by 
thought and feeling. Madame Panthés also 

layed César Franck’s fine piano solo ‘ Pré- 
er Choral, et Fugte.’ The earlier portion 
was good, but later the tone became rather 
hard and the technique not always clean. 
The pianist would, we believe, have felt 
more at her ease without the notes before 
her. Miss Gladys Moger gave excellent 
renderings of a group of delightful songs 
by Franck, Chausson, Ropartz, and Puget. 

Mr. G. C. ASHTON JONSON will deliver the 
fast of his second course of lectures on 
* Parsifal’ at the Aolian Hall on Monday 


afternoon next, at a quarter past five. We 


may add that on the following Friday 
he will give a lecture on ‘ Nationality in 
Music’ at the Little Theatre, with illustra- 
tions from the works of Grieg by Madame 
Alice Montague and Miss Elsie Hall. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE three plays produced by Mr. Kenelm 
Foss at the Little Theatre on Tuesday 
afternoon made up a well-balanced pro- 
gramme. ‘One Good Turn ’—the first— 
and ‘ Rahab ’—the last—are histrionically 
excellent, smartly written, and well finished, 
but their scenes and characters belong to 
the underworld of urban life, so Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s whimsical comedy sandwiched 
between made a pleasant interlude. 

‘One Good Turn’ is a_ well-sustained 
piece of bluff. Having once upon a time 
got his father’s manservant out of a tight 
corner, George Sanderson, caught intoxicated 
in a woman’s bedroom at 3 A.M. in 
circumstances which suggest circumstanti- 
ally both murder and theft, implores the 
former employee (now Police Constable XXX, 
summoned to effect an arrest) to do what 
one good turn is usually supposed to de- 
serve. The woman having conveniently 
fainted, and the constable having expressed 
himself as willing to come to terms for an 
additional 1,0001., the victim hurriedly makes 
good his escape; pseudo-constable and 
woman exclaim, “Come on, Jack, we ’ve 
spoofed him,’ and the murdered man 
emerges from behind a curtain with the 
words “What price me?” It is a clever 
and unexpected dénowement. The bewilder- 
ment and stupor of the intoxicated Sanderson 





were well exhibited by Eille Norwood, 
part author with Mr. Martin Swayne of this 
“nightmare in one act.” Mr. James Berry 
was good as the counterfeit policeman, 
and Miss Barbara Everest as Mrs. Loring. 

‘Rahab,’ a dramatic episode by Mr. 
Kenelm Foss, is painfully brutal throughout, 
being played by an insatiable woman and a 
man who visits her and is unbalanced by his 
lust for revenge. Between them a duel is 
fought, in which first one dominates the 
situation, and then the other. Finally he 
strangles her with words of hate, followed by 
the cry, ‘‘ Now I can never meet myson in 
heaven.” 

Miss Ruth Mackay brought out a good deal 
more than the mere animal magnificence 
of the woman, and had an able collaborator 
in Mr. Baliol Holloway as the red-jerseyed 
fanatic called by tormenting voices to purge 
the world of a pest, yet blinded on the verge 
of action by the wiles and brilliance of his 
victim. There were moments when the 
scene recalled Paphnutius’s mission to 
Thais and the play by a nun of the 
sixth century recently produced by the 


Pioneer Players. The nun’s was a play with. 


a purpose ; ‘ Rahab’ is a peg on which to 
hang a few moments of dramatic intensity. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s ‘The Ladies’ 
Comedy,’ which came between these two, 
is a Venetian imbroglio of 1700, and 
rippled gracefully along in three not very 
exhilarating scenes. Such slender trifling, 
however greatly assisted by verbal felicities, 
would have fallen a little flat had it not been 
for the high-spirited gaiety with which 
Miss Edith Evans as Isotta helped it along, 
and for the charming setting and costumes 
provided. 

The play is concerned with a certain low- 
born, passionate he, who disguises himself 
as a maidservant in order to be near his 
beloved—a_ great lady of Venice—and 
another passionate he of noble birth, who 
dons the livery of a servingman and runs 
away with a damsel who assumes his title 
and dress. 

Though the four meet and fall in love 
perversely, the culprits maintain their 
disguise till the comedy of errors has almost 
reached the wedding-bell stage, when an easy 
transference of hands and hearts takes place. 

The comedy has some effective passages, 
but it cannot be said that Mr. Hewlett has 
enriched the stage in any way by it. Miss 
Gwen John played the part of Donna 
Camilla with perhaps more archness than 
charm; Mr. William Armstrong and Mr 
Edward Vanderlip, the two sham servitors 
Eugenio and Fabrizio; and Miss Haidée 
Gunn the Countess Galleotto. 


AMERICAN PLAYS seem to hit the popular 
taste at the moment, and after ‘The For- 
tune-Hunter’ at the Queen’s Theatre, we 
have ‘ Broadway Jones,’ by Mr. George M. 
Cohan, at the Prince of Wales’s. The in- 
gredients of both pieces are somewhat 
similar: plenty of rollicking fun, a good 
deal of sentiment, and not a little inanity. 

Briefly, Broadway runs through his for- 
tune and becomes engaged to a wealthy old 
woman for her money. At this point, how- 
ever, his uncle conveniently dies and leaves 
him a gum factory. He goes down to the 
place with a business friend, and falls in 
love with Josie Richards, the pretty manager. 
The rest may be imagined. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks as Broadway had a 
part to which his lively temperament is 
admirably suited, and he was well supported 
by Miss Ellaline Terriss, Mr. Thomas 


Meighan, and a competent cast. 

PLays as inept have been not only printed 
but produced before, as a glance at dra- 
matic publishers’ lists will show, but neither 





‘The Realist,’ by E. H. Tristan; ‘ Sharks,’ 
by Mabel H. Robins; nor ‘The Calcutta 
Sweep,’ by Gladys Mitchell Bruce, presented 
on Thursday at the London Pavilion, reaches 
the standard demanded to-day by music- 
hall audiences familiar with better things. 


WE regret to hear that Mr. James Welch 
is not, after all, sufficiently recovered from 
his recent illness to take the part of Olleren- 
shaw in Mr. Richard Pryce’s adaptation of 
Mr. Bennett’s ‘Helen of the High Hand’ 
at the Vaudeville. His place will be filled 
by Mr. Norman McKinnel. It is curious 
that two actors of such widely differing 
temperaments should be chosen for the 
same part. 


Miss Marre TemMPEST will produce at 
the Playhouse on the 12th inst. a new three- 
act play by Mr. Norreys Connell called 
‘Thank Your Ladyship.’ The cast includes 
Miss Tempest, Mr. O. B. Clarence, and 
Mr. Ben Webster. There will be a curtain- 
raiser by Mr. Harold Chapin, entitled 
‘ Dropping the Baby.’ 


THE Drama Society will present three 
new plays at the New Rehearsal Theatre, 
21, Maiden Lane, on Sunday, the 8th inst., 
at 8 o’clock—‘ Poudre d’Amour,’ by Aldon 
Roen ; ‘ Damages,’ by A. von Herder; and 
‘Barn y Brodyr’ (‘The Voice of the 
Brethren ’), a Carnarvonshire play by T. R. 
Evans. The last-named will be acted in 
Welsh, with a full English synopsis on the 
programme. Tickets and all information 
may be obtained from Mr. Rathmell Wilson, 
International Club, 224, Regent Street, S.W. 


Ir is proposed, in August of this year, to 
produce at Glastonbury an English music- 
drama entitled ‘The Birth of Arthur,’ 
composed by Mr. Reginald R. Buckley and 
Mr. Rutland Boughton. The plan is some- 
what ambitious—no less than to inaugurate 
a “ National Festival Theatre for Religious 
and Choral Drama,” after the fashion of 
Bayreuth. For this it may be conceded 
that Glastonbury has all, and more than all, 
the requisite associations, and that the 
Arthurian cycle offers in abundance the 
right material. It remains to be seen 
whether the genius of the English people 
is capable of this kind of creation, also 
whether the English public will give it the 
requisite financial and other support. A 
temporary theatre to serve four or five 
years will cost about 5,000/. The pro- 
moters of the scheme have obtained the co- 
operation of several well-known. authors, 
dramatists, actors, and musicians. 
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FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION. 


Volume I. 


Volume II. 


Being the Journals of Capt. R. F. SCOTT, C.V.O. R.N. 


The Reports of the Journeys and Scientific Work undertaken by Dr. E. A. WILSON and the 
surviving members of the Expedition. 


Arranged by LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With a Preface by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B. F.R.S. 


With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravure Plates, 4 Facsimile Pages from Capt. SCOTT’S Diary, 
260 Illustrations and Maps. 


Times.—*‘ The outstanding publication of 1913.” 


Geographical Journal.—“ The Right Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston, in presenting the Antarctic Medals to members of the 


Expedition, alluded to ‘this wonderful book, one of the most dramatic stories that has ever been told.’” 


India of To-Day. psy &.c. MEYSEY THOMPSON, M.P. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Standard. —“ A thoughtful discussion of the chief problems of Indian administration.” 
Scoteman.—‘* He discusses many questions which are being debated at the present 


time, and shows in his book an extensive knowledge of the conditions through which he 


travelled ” 





Secondary Education in England. 
The Next Step Towards a National System. An 
Appeal tothe People. By R. F. CHOLMELKY, M.A., Joint 
Hon. Sec. Incorporated Association of Head Masters. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—'‘ Sound essays, terse, epigrammatic, definite. His gospel is simple and his 
argument has much in its favour.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—‘* The book ought to do good propaganda work by drawing public 
attention to the state of affairs ” 


Studies in Modernism. _ By the Rev. ALFRED 
FAWKES. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Birmingham Daily Post.— It is not easy to over-estimate the value of such a book as 
this. The author has had a rare experience, not only in the outward observances of 
religion, but in the inmost recesses of the spiritual life.” 


The Romance of Australian History. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D. With Frontispiece. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 
nie Dr. Fitchett continues his story in a second volume, and in the same 
vigorous, picturesque style.” 


The Kitchen Garden and the Cook. 


By Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE. With the Co-operation of A. C. 
CURTIS, Author of ‘The Small Garden Useful,’ &&. Small demy 8vo, 

58, net 
Aberdeen Daily Journal.—‘*The collection of recipes is perhaps the most extensive 
ever published in regard to the cooking of vegetables,” 








Egypt in Transition. By SIDNEY LOW, Author of 
*A Vision of India,’ &c. With Portraits, one being that of Lord 
Kitchener, G.C.M.G. K.P., from the painting by the Hon. John 
Collier. With an Introduction by the Right Hon the EARL OF 
CROMER, O.M. P.C. G.C.B. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Scoteman.—“ Mr. Low in this welcome and well-informed study writes on both these 

—— with adequate knowledge, and ina style that is always entertaining in its lightness 

and vivacity.” 


Artand Common Sense. By ROYAL CoRTISSOz, 
Art Editor of the New York Tribune, Author of ‘ Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens,’ &c. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


*.* This is a book by a writer who believes that art is not an esoteric mystery, com- 
prehensible only to the artist and the critical, but a source of daily interest and happiness 
which belongs to the layman as well. 


Parsifal and Tristan und Isolde. Tie 
Stories of Richard Wagner’s Dramas. Told in English. By 
RANDLE FYNES and LOUIS N. PARKER. Crown 8vo, 
ls. 6d. net. 


Principles of Property. 


oO 3] By J. BOYD KINNEAR, 
Author of ‘ Principles of Civil Government,’ &. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ An able, interesting, and well-reasoned statement of so 
principles of modern sociology.” y aia ms 








In Preparation, 


A Memoir of John Westlake.  conirivutea by 
some of the many friends of the distinguished International Lawyer. 
With Portraits. Large medium 8vo. 


‘Hunting and Hunted in the Belgian 


Congo, Being the Account of a Trip in the year 1910. By R. 
DAVEY COOPER. With 24 Illustrations and a Sketch Map. Small 
royal 8vo. 





Shakespeare Personally. By the late Prof. MASSON. 
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net. 
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TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, with 5 Plates, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


“*Tt is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to the many readers who trom time 
to time tell us they are just beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensive digest of the 
latest facts.” —Hnglish Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 

‘*The book contains a summary of rare and accurate information that it would be difficult to find 
elsewhere.” —Observatory, February, 1910. 

** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of inf. tion i 
compass.” —Dundee Advertiser. ’ eae Ae Se 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 


Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 
*«* Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘ Remarkable Comets’...... have been brought right up to date, and 


the most remarkable feature of each is the enormous amount of information compressed within so small 
a compass and sold at the low price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes notes on the most 
remarkable eclipses of the sun since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 72] B.c., while the second briefly 
describes all the remarkable comets of which history speaks, even though it be with far-off whispers. 
An excellent drawing of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is 
an additional feature, new in this edition.”--Nature, April 20, 1911. : ; 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
** Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” —Hnglish Mechanic. 


NOW READY, with 5 Maps, price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 
COMPRISING 
Brief Notes on the Parables and Miracles of Our Lord. 
New Testament Chronology. 
Geographical Dictionary of Places Named. 
Appendix on some European Translations of the Bible. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 

Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


** Sunday-school teachers and others will readily find a considerable amount of help in this handy 
and carefully written little book.” —Guardian, June 2, 1909. 





48, Gracecuurce Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


Tondon: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrmrrsp, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


for Next Week (February 14) 


will contain a Special 


Theological Supplement, 


including among its 
contents Reviews of— 


Churches in the Modern State, 
By Neville Figgis. 


Rome, St. Paul, and the Early Church, 


By W. S. Muntz. 


The Eschatology of Jesus, 


By H. Latimer Jackson. 


Members One to Another, Sermons 


preached in Sherborne School Chapel, 
By Nowell Smith. 


The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the 


Present Day, 
By Sir W. M. Ramsay. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (February 7) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Naundorff Case—Memorials of Galileo in England—Dryden’s ‘Character of Polybius’ 
—‘The Tudor and Stuart Glossary ’—Notes on Words for the ‘ N.E.D.’—Halley Family, Derby- 
shire—The Dean and Chapter of St. Martin-le-Grand—‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’—Steam 
Vessels: the Bombardment of Algiers. 


QUERIES :—‘‘ Trapezist ”"—‘‘ Trash nail” — ‘‘Trenchmore” — Lieut. James Hope—John Cassell— 
Feast of Shells—Will-o’-the-wisp—Constable’s ‘ Cornfield’— Armorial Salver, 1694 — Solemn 
League and Covenant— Martin Bulg—Authors Wanted—Biographical Information Wanted 
Breast Tackle—‘‘ Rutland’s Place” : Sign—Hexagram as Symbol of the Trinity—Pyott—Printed 
Form for Parish Register—The Poet Thomson’s Library—Campana de Cavelli: ‘ Les Derniers 
Stuarts ’"—R. Short, Purser—Heraldic—Clerk, co. Tipperary—Lord Mayor’s Sword and Mace— 
Colonels of the 24th Regiment. 


REPLIES :—Damant—Gilbert Family—London Nursery Grounds—Field Marshal Sir George White— 
‘*Lunkard ”—Arno Poebel: Tablet Deciphered—Fire and New-Birth—Two Curious Place- 
Names: Ottery St. Mary—Author Wanted—" Bay” and ‘‘ Tray "—Military: Coloured Print 
—Parishes in Two or More Counties—Pictures or Prints with ‘‘ Broken-Glass ” Effects—Fire- 
Walking—Thomas Cocking—Jan Weenix—Locke Family — Lock, Fanny Burney’s Friend— 
—Coffin-shaped Chapels—The Seccnd Folio of the Shakespeare Plays—‘‘ The honours three” 
—Human Fat as a Medicine—Aphra Behn’s Comedies—The Great Eastern, the First of the 
Leviathans— William Parsons : Life or Horse Guards—Words and Phrases in ‘ Lorna Doone ’— 
King’s Lynn as a Spa—“ Trod,” ‘‘ Trode,” Past Tense of ‘‘ Tread "—Regimental Badge of the 
6th Foot—‘‘ Riicksack ” or ‘*‘ Rucksack”—Name of Durham—Lists of Tidee and Deans in 
Cathedrals—John Clarke, Schoolmaster of Hull—Sale of Pitt House. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Bridge of Dee’—‘ The Naval Mutinies of 1797’—‘ Ingatestone and the 
Essex Great Road ’—‘ Fry’s Guide to London Charities ’—‘ The Fortnightly ’—‘ The Cornhill ’— 
‘The Nineteenth Century.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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SANATOGEN 


Only Grand Prix given 
\ ‘ in the Food Section 















If you need a tonic, 
you need the _ best 
tonic ! 


And the best tonic is 
Sanatogen! That has been 
proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 


It was proved at the Inter. 
national Medical Congress last 
August, when a committee of 
the cleverest living physicians 
gave their highest possible 
award to Sanatogen—and only 
to Sanatogen—among all other 
tonics and nutrients. 





Do you fully grasp what this means 
to you? Where your health is con- 
cerned you cannot safely experiment 
with inferior or doubtful preparations. 
Tf you need a tonic, you need the best tonic! 
You need Sanatogen! It is the only 
thing you can depend on to bring about 
a real improvement in your health, and 
especially in the health of-your nervous 
system. Send this coupon now for a 
Free Sample and a Booklet explaining 
the many uses of Sanatogen. 


(Of all Chemists, prom 1s. 9d. per tin.) 


Free Sample. 


A. WULFING & CO., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C, 


Pleasé send me a Sample of Sanatogen and a Booklet. 


Name_ a ne niiiucseentitemteell 
{ 


Address va = 


S. 146/642a. a ew aii 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN ®& HALL’S 
FIRST SPRING LIST. 





READY SHORTLY. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF FRAUD. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of ‘The Man in the Iron Mask,’ ‘The Women Napoleon Loved,’ &c. 


Mr. Tighe Hopkins’s name is associated with many books on prison life, and he has done much towards prison reform. He has had ample 
opportunities, therefore, for collecting innumerable true stories of famous criminals and police adventures, many of which he gathers into this handsome and 
fascinatingly interesting volume. 








THE GOLDEN AGE OF PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 
By P. OLIVEIRA MARTINS. 
Translated by J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM (Author of ‘The Surgeon’s Log’) and W. E. REYNOLDS. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This sparkling narrative is a romantic history of the founders of the fortunes of Portugal, and abounds in anecdotes of travel and adventure, battle, 
murder, and sudden death. Though the book is a classic in several languages, this, it is interesting to note, is the first English translation. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NEW PUNTO-TAGLIATO EMBROIDERY. 


By LOUISA and ROSA TEBBS, 
Authors of ‘The New Punto-Tagliato Embroidery, ‘The Art of Bobbin Lace,’ &e. 


With 62 Illustrations. Elegantly bound in embossed cover, crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





MISS WINIFRED ELLERMAN'S BOOK oF POEMS. 
THE REGION OF LUTANY. 


Yapp, limp, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


Has received a universal chorus of praise from the Press. 
‘*Charming...... Very welcome at a time when there is undoubtedly a renewed interest in poetry. She is a writer with a true sense of the beauty and 
the music of our language. We await further poems from her with confidence.”— Daily Mail. 


THREE FINE NOVELS IN ACTIVE DEMAND. 
RICHARD FURLONG - - -~ - &E. Temple Thurston. 
ONE OF THE CROWD - - Madame Albanesi. 
THE JOY OF YOUTH: a Comedy. - Eden Phillpotts. 


FOUR NOVELS OF THE MOMENT. 


THE REAL LONDON. A WONDERFULLY ORIGINAL AND CLEVER NOVEL 


THE COCKNEY AT HOME. | OF CHARACTER. 
By EDWIN PUGH, | THERE WAS A DOOR— 














Author of By the Author of ‘ Anne Carstairs.’ 
* Harry the Cockney,’ ‘ Punch and Judy,’ ‘The Proof of the Pudding,’ &c. | i tiate 0 ate: ——e 
| Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* One of the most heartily amusing miscellanies we have read for some A SPARKLING ROMANCE OF MODERN SOCIETY. 
time.” — Daily Telegraph. 
. THE POWER OF THE DUCHESS. 
A fine psychological ey | of a father and son, and a vigorous picture of 
modern business and social conditions. By EDWARD QUARTER, 
SPLENDRUM. Author of ‘The Chalet in the Wood.’ 
By LINDSAY BASHFORD, Author of ‘ Everybody’s Boy.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. paca ee tay: : oa , 
re the-point, it is infused with a spirit of humour which bubbles over at every 


***Splendrum ’ will make its mark. It is more than a fine novel ; it isa | turn. A livelier or more satisfying romance it would be difficult to desire.” 
message and a warning to the time.”— Dundee Advertiser. | Daily Telegraph. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 





a 


‘*Full of character, vivacity, and keen observation, and, what is more to 








Editorial Communi: ations should be addressed to “THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE ATHENZUM” OFFICE, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.O. 
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